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PROMPT SERVICE. 


loans. 


MONTGOMERY, 


The Cost of Farm Loans 


to our borrowers has averaged less than one and one-tenth 
per cent and this includes charges of every kind and char- 
acter. When compared with the usual commission charges 
by other Farm Loan concerns by way of commission, the 
saving in procuring farm loans from us will be apparent. 
Our loans are based on a 6 per cent INTEREST RATE— 
NO COMMISSION CHARGE is made in connection with the 


Write Us or Consult Our Local Correspondent 
about Our Plan of Loans. 


Under Federal Supervision 


THE FIRST JOINT STOCK LAND BANK OF 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 











Combat this condition by using 


The Only One Man Soy 
Bean Harvester Manu- 
factured. 

Superior to all other makes in sav- 
ing beans and 50 per cent of the 


labor. 
Write for Circular. 
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THE SCOTT SALES co., 


Elizabeth City, N. c. 




















MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 
“Merit the Measure of Success’’ 
This well known school for Boys 
increasing patronage in recent ee 
nating patrons fre 
OF HIGH STANDARDS 
whole man 
to $275. New Dormitory —. a4 modern conveniences. PB« 


develops the 


students limite 


vania to Florida, 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., 


Men has enjoyed an 
Discrimi- 


and Young 
aote is a reason 
mm six states SAFE 8C HOOL 
AND ‘TIOROU G SH "INSTRI CTION. It 
head, hand, and heart Expenses $250 
varding 
to area extends from Pennsyl- 

tilustrated “Catalog Sent on Request. Address 
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National Can Company : 
Marylan 


Md.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
with SANITARY OPEN TOP PACKERS’ CANS, 
TOP PACKERS’ CANS, as well ae FRICTION TOP SYRUP AND HONEY PAILS. 


‘Baltimore, : - 


Baltimore, 
Savannah, Ga., 


quiries and orders. 


hee Setters, Steam Pressure 
-anners, pew ri Can Closing 
Machines, Labels, Canning Sup- 
d plies and Tin Specialities. 

We can supply you from 


Galveston, Texas; Jacksonville, Fila., and 
also 21-16-INCH OPENING SOLDER 
Send your in- 
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This NEW WITTE 
Throttling Governor ENGINE 
Is sold DIRECT from FACTORY 
to YOU on 90 Days’ FREE Trial 


Sieafe Dn cnainn thet es noreieteninnl nowee 
| gt a wr ey hy Px i Simple to 
and free from usual ine troubles. 
100,000 WITTE Engines in use today. 
Burns KEROGENE, GASOLINE, 
DISTILLATE or GAS : 
Stowe yowee Ong S ences of sating on the 


er oe ae Built to burn any fuel—no 
no carbon 


and equipped with the famous WI Magneto. 


Write Today for my FREE BOOK 


i tite engine bevy A gay od my 
amazing B-Day FREE TRIAL Offer, 
obliga Ep, H. Witte, 


BOSCH 


Type 600 Ignition System for 


FORDS 


Itisnotjusta timer, but acom- 
plete ignition system — Makes 
a wonderful improvement in 
Fords—insures quick, easy 
é6tarts, more power on thehills, 
6mooth running under all con- 
ditions. Ask about SPECIAL 
TRIAL OFFER, giving deal- 
er's name. 











more, agents with or without 

perience 4 full * 8 to 

segvesent large walk known whol take 
orders for foaren to order suits at $18 
up. assortment of woolen latest s' styl, 
Iowest bri Drices a od Ly! special advantages ety | 


2.50 the second month. 


rst month, $262. 
‘without made 


fA, Bares, 6 mill worker wit 

already at work. Be first in your town. 

me yi epi 

agents.” PS. it offer isa wonder. Address 
R.A. ALLEN, Porsonel, 202 S. Green St. 

Dept. i925, - Chicago, Itt. 











| This Issue and Next | 


MAKING AND SAVING Many of 

$500 MORE your neigh- 
bors are actually making or saving 
that extra $500 a year in their farm- 
ing operations. Some are saving 
more, others not quite as much, but 
many, many of them are saving. Do 
you wonder how they are doing it? 
They tell about it in their own words 
on page 8. 





PRIZE LETTERS September 15 we 
WANTED issue a “Codpera- 
tive Marketing Special.” We want your 
experiences and opinions. See fuller an- 
nouncement in this issue. 
PREPARE YOUR What is the farm- 
BALLOT! most impor- 
tant need at the present time? What 
favorite book? Who is your 
candidate for President? 
dozen other interesting 
asked on a ballot in 
next weck’s Progressive Farmer. 
Look for it and prepare to mail us 
your answer promptly. In a remark- 
able “Old Times Story” a pioneer woman 
will describe her trip from Georgia to 
Louisiana in 1854, 


- tm 
ers 


is you! 
favorite 
These and a 
questions are 
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MIDDLEBROOKS ata BUGGIES 


Direct from 
Factory to you, 
Light Running, 
Easy Riding, 
Stylish 
Buggies 
and real 
oak-tann- 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS 


Box P Barnesville, Ga, 





DAIRY SUPPLIES> 
Write Dept 115 
For Catalog and free 7 
booklet on 

“Calf Raising” 


We Also Sell 
— Butter Boxes 
12 Doz. Size 75c each 
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ic ea 
CRATES(| 3° “ 
(Plus Parcel Post) j 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO, 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


HE matter of getting better pastures is one of the 


livest farm subjects at this time, If we are to 
raise livestock profitably, we must provide for 
them an abundance of really productive pasturage. And 
building a fence around a piece of land does not 
make a pasture—in practice it often makes a thicket 
of weeds, briars, and young trees. Attempting to make 
a pasture on a worn out field is a waste of time. Poor 
land makes poor pastures. It is the amount of grazing 
produced per acre that makes pasturage cheap. The 
South has splendid pasture crops in Dallis grass, car- 
pet grass, lespedeza, Bermuda, bur clover, and others 
comparatively easy to start. 

Let’s not wait longer to begin getting pasture land 
teady for seeding, as well as land for clover and alfalfa 
The sooner it is plowed, limed, fertilized, and made 


into a good seedbed, the surer will we be of having a 
good stand. 


Facts to Remember About Bur Clover 
T HE subject is so important, let’s re-state the facts 


about bur clover. While it does not require the 

carefully prepared seedbed that must be made for 
alfalfa, it will do much better if the land is well prepared 
and then compacted, when it is sowed on land it has not 
been grown on before. On most soils phos- 


slings have eyelets for the hook of the hay-lift to work 
in. The load is lifted off the wagon and onto the track 
by power or steam hoist. Three hoists unload and de- 
liver the hay in the barn or on the rick and without 
having hay scattered everywhere. 

Baled hay, sheaf grain, sacked grain, fertilizer and 
the like can be unloaded in the same way. Hay slings 
are far ahead of the harpoon. With a barn to store 
hay, a track to unload and place it where we want it 
stored, then the hard part of hay work on the farm is 
done away with. Labor-saving equipment for handling 
hay after it is cured is just as important as the mow- 
ing machine and hay rake for cutting and curing. 


Kill Sprouts in August 


HE sprouts that come from stumps and perennial 
roots continuously interfere with cultivation 
around them, consume moisture and plant food, 
and are as truly weeds as crabgrass or buckhorn. When 
these stumps or grubs have made their spring and early 
summer growth, they rest—stop growing until the next 
season. When growth stops, the energy of such plants 
is at its lowest ebb and it is then that they are most 
easily killed. 
It is in late July and in August that sprouts stop 


young growth is crowding. Each year the wood supply 
becomes more and more a serious problem for many of 
us and still more serious for future generations. Cut- 
ting sweet gum and black gum where such growth is 
thick will often encourage oaks and hickories to grow, 
Old field pines are about the best growth we have for 
quickly produced wood. Hence bare lands not in- 
tended for cultivation or pasture should be encouraged 
to produce pines and the pines protected from fire. 
* + * 

Take an hour or a day if necessary, figure your fer- 
tilizer and lime for the remainder of the year, 
go in with your neighbors and order codperatively. 

* * . 


needs 


order for all seeds you will sow this fall, 
ret the best sovds and are those promptly 
filled. Wheat, oats, vetch, grasses, cl alfalfa, 
Canada field peas, rape and garden seeds if all ordered 
at once will cost less and if ordered early will encourage 
you to make better plans and preparation for them. 

* 7 * 


Pla 


Early orders g 


e@ your 


rye, over 


Select the site for the home orchard and begin its pre- 
paration now. Order nurserymen’s catalogs and ask 
your State Extension Service for a list of varieties 
suited to your locality. Then make out your order for 

delivery after the first freeze occurring 
a where the nursery is located. 





phoric acid and potash will be a great help 
to it. Of course it will grow better in soils 
that are well filled with humus, A topdres- 
sing of stable manure is a great help, When 
sowed in the bur, it will carry some inocu- 
lation but not enough. Inoculate with pure 
cultures, following directions, or scatter 
about 200 pounds of inoculated soil per acre. 
Seldom does inoculation become complete 
for the first crop on land not previously in- 
oculated for bur clover, alfalfa or sweet 
clover. Bur inoculates for alfalfa or sweet 
clover, and these two also inoculate for bur 
clover. Bur clover will not grow without 
inoculation and the bacteria that serves -for 
inoculation will not thrive in an acid soil. 
Therefore, lime must be applied to sweeten 
the soil just as it must be applied for alfalfa 
and sweet clover. 

Bur clover in the bur should be sowed in 
August or September. Sow six to ten bush- 
els of seed in the bur, or 84 to 140 pounds 
“to the acre. Harrow, disk, or cultivate 


ARIEL TEN ET RI 


ee cin ioe mnmees See ee ated $e Os eT 


as Ae 3 * * . 


Thé earlier the land is broken for fall- 
sowed crops, the better the stand and crop, 
Besides, plowing done before weeds ripen 
seeds saves a lot of work next year. If pos- 
sible to do so, never let the land become 
hard. Keep it in good condition. 

* * * 


Round up public-spirited neighbors, take a 
day or two off with them, and clean up the 
church yard, the cemetery, and the school 
grounds, It is a good plan to have commit~- 
tees to look after these all the year round. 

* * * 


Late planted corn when kept clean of 
weeds may be sowed to crimson clover with 
good assurance of a stand. Cut silage stub- 
ble low and cultivate crimson clover seed in, 
er first cultivate or disk and follow the sow- 
ing with a drag harrow. A 

7 * * 








them in. The burs are light and may be 
washed by heavy rains, not leaving enough 
seed in some places and too many in others. 
If clean seed are sowed, use fifteen pounds 
per acre. 

Bur clover seed may be sowed in cotton, corn, sor- 
ghum, small grain (if sowed early), soy beans, cow- 
peas, peanuts, etc., or in Bermuda or carpet grass pas- 

_ tures or in pasture mixtures. It is especially adapted 
_to Bermuda and carpet grass pastures in company with 
© Japan clover or lespedeza, furnishing winter and early 
Spring grazing while the Japan clover furnishes summer 
a and fall grazing. 


Hay Slings Save Time and Worry 


NYONE who has pitched hay from the wagon to 

a loft raised a few feet above the head has had 

just about the nastiest, hardest, hottest job on the 

Harm. And how useless it is—taking an hour to do 

lard work that can be made easy work and done better 
five minutes. 

©. Hay slings do this. A hay sling is made of half inch 

»fopes held apart by five-foot slats. They are big mesh 

p Mets or baskets placed on the wagon to make separate 

dpe-bound bundles of the hay—three or four bundles 

the load. 

» The first slings are placed under the load and take 
t of the bottom third of it. The next take care of 
middle, and the third take care of the top third of 
€ load, when three slings are msed. The ends of the 


Bur clover was sowed in these cotton middles in 
but that, turned under in April, it would greatly increase the yield of cotton. 
This picture, too, comes from the farm of A. S. C. 


THESE GIRLS ARE IN CLOVER INDEED 
August, 1922. 


F. Ruff, Rock Hill, 


growing. They then rest because their resources and 
energy are exhausted. They have run their race and 
are weakened and hence may be destroyed with less 
labor and more surely than at any other period of the 
year. An hour devoted to their destruction now will do 
more good than two or three hours after they have be- 
come strong and resistant. 

Even sassafras, persimmon, locust, and briars may be 
effectively attacked at this season of the year. Unless 
they have been neglected so long that their roots have 
become too large to be cut with a disk plow, this im- 
plement is as effective as any other means of attack and 
far the cheapest. Large grubs must be dug out, or 
may with little labor be killed by simply knocking the 
bark off. This may be done by using an old ax, the 
butt-end of a new ax, or the ax part of a mattock, Right 
now is the time to do this work. Knock the bark off 
down to the ground and be as rough with the stump as 
you please. Bruising helps kill them. 


A Few More Reminders 


N CUTTING the winter’s supply.of firewood, avoid 
[sex to desirable future growth. Do not destroy 
the woodlot by indiscriminate cutting but (1) cut old 
or mature trees and (2) thin the thick spots where 


Do you doubt 


When frost comes be sure to have an 
abundance of green feed for hogs. Rape, 
crimson clover, oats, and rye are all good 
and need to be sowed early. 

* « * 


Keep the home-canner fires burning: Enough fruit 
and vegetables go to waste on our farms to feed us 
through the winter. Why let tomatoes rot on the vines 
in July and August and then buy them in tins in Jan- 
uary and February? 


Truckers Have Fairly Good Season 


6 oy as a whole, the spring and early summer, 
season was fairly good for truckers, This was 
partly due to the late season, and partly to the 
reduced acreage in most truck crops. 

The old saying that “It is an ill wind that blows no 
one any good” is true in this case, because the prices 
have been better than last year. While some truck 
crops have not been higher this season than last most 
of them have, and, taken as a whole, returns have been 
reasonably satisfactory 

Ther s a shortage of most vegetables on the big 
markets up to 10, but about this date the supply 
rapidly began catching up with demand. The first 
week in July there went to market in the United States, 
13,722 cars of fruits and vegetables as compared to 
14.607 for the same week a year ago. This has refer- 
ence only to carload lots. : 


July 
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Why Not Put Vocational Studies Into 
Your School This Fall > 


VERY country community now has an opportunity 
Ee secure a type of education better suited to its 
4 needs than ever before. This can be*done by in- 
troducing courses in vocational agriculture and home 
economics into the local high school. The purpose of 
these courses is (1) to prepare boys for the business of 
farming, (2) to prepare girls for the duties of home- 
making, and (3) to help older persons not in school to 
become more efficient and happier in their daily work 
and life. 

It is possible to sleee. the courses in vocational agri- 
culture and home economics in any rural high school. 
When placed in a school, the agricultural or home eco- 
nomics courses simply become part of the existing high 
school curriculum, and the work is referred to as the 
department of agriculture or the department of home 
economics. This means that the work of the school is 
broadened. For example, a boy on entering the school 
has the privilege of selecting the old style academic 
course or the agricultural course. In like manner the 
girl may choose between the old style academic course 
and the home economics course. 

In the agricultural or home economics courses the pu- 
pil spends about half the time on agriculture or home 
economics as the case may be, and spends the other half 
on such standard subjects as English, history, arith- 
metic, science, community civics, rural economics, hy- 
giene, and sanitation, etc. The whole work is based on 
the idea of finding out the needs of the people who live 
in the community and then teaching the things that will 
help meet those needs. In both agricultural and home 
economics courses pupils must do much practical work 
in addition to carrying on their book studies. 

In small schools the teacher of agriculture sometimes 
acts also as principal of the school. This arrangement 
enables many schools to have better qualified principals 
for the reason that financial aid from outside sources 
makes possible the paying of a larger salary. In any 
case, the teacher of agriculture is on the job twelve 
months in the year. This means tnat a well-trained 
man, a graduate of an agricultural college, is at the 
service of the progressive elements in the community 
all the time. When school is not in session, he spends 
his time supervising and helping the boys. with their 
practical work, advising and acting as a leader in any 
movement for the good of the community. 

Nor does the good work stop here. Three distinct 
classes are helped by these vocational courses in high 
schools : 

1. Boys and girls in school who elect to take the agri- 
cultural or home economics courses. 

22. Boys and girls who are not in school may receive 
instruction for a few weeks or months according to the 
time they have to spare. Special “parttime” courses 
are devised to help these young people who have quit 
attending the ordinary public schools and yet need 
further instruction along the lines of their life work. 

3. Grown-up men and women have an opportunity to 
secure instruction and information by attending “short 
__ courses” in ‘special subjects—such as fertilizers, poultry- 





raising, dairying, etc. Such courses last anywhere from 
a few days to two weeks. 

The next question is, “What help can our community 
get’in providing these vocational courses for our high 
school?” The answer is, you can get liberal help in 
paying the salaries of the teachers of agriculture and 
home economics you put in. Your State Board for 
Vocational Education looks after this. The amount 
that the State Board will pay varies in different states, 
Some boards pay for one-half the salaries, others as 
much as three-fourths, etc. 

Only three things are necessary in order to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. 

1. Your school must have a high school department 
with at least twenty pupils enrolled to take the agricul- 
tural work in order to get an agricultural teacher and 
the same number in home economics for a home eco- 
nomics teacher. 

2. Suitable classrooms and equipment must be pro- 
vided. 

3. Through your county school superintendent, you 
must make application to your State Director of Voca- 
tional Education for the work to be put in your school. 
You will find the name and address of your State Direc- 
tor below: 

Georgia—F. E. Land, Atlanta, Ga. 

Florida—E, A. Haynie, Gainesville, Fla. 

Alabama—J. B. Hobdy, Montgomery, Ala. 


Fathers and mothers in each rural neighborhood 
should adopt as their slogan, “Vocational studies within 
the reach of every boy or girl who expects to live on 
the farm.” Now is the time to create interest in your 
community and write to your State Supervisor. 


More Money From Cotton On Half the 


Acreage 


HE experience of most sections seems to be that 

soil fertility is not maintained without rotation of 

crops, and of sod or pasture crops in the rotation. 

That soil fertility is not generally maintained without 

these sod or pasture crops in the rotation seems pretty 

certain and some go farther and claim that it cannot be 
economically maintained without them. 

Of course, the practices differ on different soils and 
with different crops. On the lighter coastal soils of the 
South there is considerable evidence that soil fertility 
can be maintained by commercial fertilizers for the 
production of cotton, but it is not proved that this can 
be done for other crops nor on other soils for cotton. 

In those sections where the seasons are long and win- 
ter growing crops may be plowed under in time to 
prepare the land for cotton, soil fertility may also be 
maintained by the use of such a short rotation and the 
purchase of phosphorus and potassium where these 
plant foods are already deficient. 

These are the problems which the Southern farmer 
must solve. Half our lands are producing such small 
crops that they can never be profitable, no matter how 
well sold or economically cultivated. The greatest prob- 
lem of the Southern farmer is increasing soil fertility 
and thereby reducing the cost of production. This prob- 
lem must be solved on the farms of the South by the 
individual farmers thereon, and until it is solved farm 
prosperity is impossible. This half of our cultivated 
land which is producing unprofitable crops will produce 
more cotton and more corn the next ten years if seeded 
to pasture crops and grazed four years out of the ten. 
It will produce more cotton or more corn during the 
next ten years if planted one year in cotton or corn and 
the next year in some legume. This is no theory, the 
writer saw actual proof of it recently at the Alabama 
Experiment Station. If as much cotton can be grown 
by planting this poor land in cotton every second year 
as is now grown by planting it every year, then why 
net grow legumes every second year and pasture them. 
There is one and only one obstacle. Half the acreage 
in legumes and half in cotton and other crops can be 
worked easier and with less labor than all of it in 
cotton. The crop now grown on it is not profitable, 
therefore the only obstacle is the will to do what we 
know to do, 


Sam Johnson Suggests a New Kind of 
o-operation 


AM JOHNSON was beaming with delight when 
S: blew into our Progressive Farmer offices one 
day last week. 

“Say,” he exclaimed, “I’ve got something new on 
you. I’ve never seen anything in your paper about a 
‘codperative vacation,’ have I? No, sirree, I never did. 
‘Codperative vacation!’ Ain’t that a new one on you? 
New one on me, too, and I’m sorter excited about it.” 

So we asked Sam to have a seat, and after showing 
us a wad of greenbacks he had taken for his truck sales 
that day and telling us about the ground limestone and 
vetch seed he had just ordered, he got back to the new 
idea of the “codperative vacation.” 


“Here’s how it happened, ” he said. “The other day 
we folks had a community picnic, and Bud Weaver and 


>. 


his wife and Sallie and me all went along together. . 


Well, on the way, Bud’s wife told Sallie that she and 
Bud had been trying to fix some way so they could go 
over and spend a week visiting with Bud’s wife’s folks 
but they just couldn't figure out how they could leave 
home. Who'd feed the cows and chickens and pigs 
and work stock, and look after the milk? That was 
the trouble and it just had ’em stumped. So Bud’s wife 
and Sallie talked a good deal about it. You see, Bud's 
wife hasn't been to see her folks in five years and her 
father and mother are getting pretty old and feeble, 
She cried a little when she was telling Sallie about ’em, 
That got next to Sallie, of course—she’s got a powerful 
tender heart—’specially for other folks. ~ Besides, Sal- 
lic hasn’t been to see her own folks for four years. I'd 
clear forgot how long it had been since Sallie went 
home. I felt ashamed, too, 

“Well, Sallie’s got a mighty good head as well as 
heart—both of ’em and uses them, too. Lots of us 
men, they say, just use our heads for hatracks and 
nothing else; but Sallie ain’t built that way. Ajter 
supper while I was reading in The Progressive Farmer 
how to prepare for that alfalfa patch I’m going to sow, 
Sallie called me to come out on the front porch. When 
I got out there she was in the swing seat, so I sat down 
by her. We were swinging backwards and forwards, 
saying nothing and enjoying ourselves, when directly 
Sallie says, ‘Stop swinging, Sam, and don’t you say 
nothing until I get through, Bud’s wife has got my 
stirred up. I know how bad it is to want to go back 
to the old home and see your Pa and Ma, It’s some- 
thing we owe ourselves and owe them, too. So I’m go- 
ing over to Bud’s tomorrow and tell ’em that you and 
me and Sam, Jr., will look after their chickens, cows, 
pigs and work stock and for them to just get ready 
and go right on. Sam, Jr., can sleep in their house and 
de the milking and feeding and watering. Then when 
they come back, they will pay us back.’” 

“*No sir, I won’t take no pay,’ I broke in; but Sallie 
said, ‘You keep quiet, Sam. I don’t mean they'll pay us 
money, but they will pay us back by looking after our 
place while you, Sam, Jr., and me all go to see my Ma 
and Pa. Sam, you have had a lot to say about neigh- 
borly coéperation for work—now I am going to have 
some neighborly coéperation for pleasure and rest.” 

“Of course I saw right away the idea was a good 
one and was glad enough to agree, so the first thing 
after breakfast Sallie drove down to Bud’s—wouldn’t 
let me go along. By and by here she comes back, her 
face a-shining. That was last Monday. Wednesday 
the whole Weaver outfit struck out for a vacation—go- 
ing to be gone ten days. When they come back, Sallie 
and Sam, Jr., and me are all going to see Sallie’s folks 
and visit one or two fine farms we know about ‘on the 
way—first sure-enough vacation we have all had to- 
gether in four years. Can you beat it?” 

We congratulated S Sam on his idea and told him we 
were going to suggest that other Progressive Farmer 
readers do the same thing, but Sam was too gallant to 
take any of the credit. 

“No, sir,” he said. “It wan't no idea of mine. It’s 

Sallie’s idea. It just popped into her head and she put 
it to work—she’s just that way. To tell you the truth, 
Sallie and me are just as happy about Bud and his wife 
having a vacation as we are about the vacation we are 
going to have when they come home. I'll tell you all 
about it when we get back. Goodbye.” 

When Sam had gone we thought over Mrs. Johnson’s 
idea for sometime, and we now believe it came as 
much from her heart as from her hea“ 


HE farmer from whom we quoted last week about 
the wages of plumbers evidently meant to say forty 
cows instead of fourteen. 


DD and waste places about the home look mighty 

bad when overgrown with weeds. Rank weeds ure 
unsanitary, too. Why not grow something useful or or- 
namental in their place? 


O MAKE a pasture in the South the soil must be 

kept from washing away.. The weeds and brush— 
non-pasture plants—must be kept down and such pas- 
ture plants as thrive and maintain themselves in spite of 
usual obstacles must be planted or the seeds sowed. 
When this is done the quality of the pasture will most 
largely depend on the fertility of the soil and the feed- 
ing value of the plants used. 


WHEAT is selling for less than the cost of produc- 

tion, and farmers are looking for a way out of a 
difficult situation. At a meeting held recently at 
Wichita, Kansas, to discuss the situation and seek a so- 
lution for the problem, it was generally agreed that the 
best way to get a better price for wheat is to reduce the 
acreage, practice intelligent diversified farming, and mar- 
ket the crop through a codperative wheat growers’ asso- 
ciation. It was the consensus of opinion that less acre- 


age meant a better price for wheat, that diversified ~ 


farming would enable the farmer to raise his own f 

and food, and that codperative marketing would enabl 
him to get a greater share of the consumer’s do 
and help him to realize a profit, . 


he 
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~ War, nor is it any more likely to keep us 
| out of the next one. Whenever any 
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Farmer mourns the death of the gallant, gracious, 

kindly President we have lost. Warren G. Harding 
was not a very great man, but he was something better, 
he was a good man. He was a man by nature abso- 
lutely incapable of falsehood, de- 
ceit, bitterness or low intrigue. 
Fortunately his last appeal to 
America was for high things —for 
American participation in a plan 
for promoting world peace and for 
steadfast adherence to our national 
vow against drunkenness and in- 
toxicants. In his last utterances he 
sounded for America the note with 
which Woodrow Wilson concludes 
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CLARENCE POE 
his remarkable article in the August Atlantic Monthly: 
“Our civilization cannot survive materially unless it be 
redeemed spiritually.” 


Our Civilization Must Be Spiritually 
Redeemed 


HIS fine utterance of ex-President Wilson’s ex- 
actly parallels the striking remark of President 
Harding’s we quoted on this page one month ago: 


“We have been getting too far away from the 
spiritual and too much absorbed in our material 
existence. I tell you, my countrymen, that we can 
never be the ideal republic unless we have great 
ideals to pursue and know something of the spir- 
itual as well as the material life.” ° 


Both Mr. Wilson and President Harding served 
America well and served the world well when they struck 
a note like this. America does need and American life 
needs (needs almost as never before, one is tempted to 
say) the uplifting power of a great ideal. 


In World War days our souls were set aflame by the 
thought that we were laying the foundations of a better 
ordered world and “fighting a war to end war.” But 
since the Armistice our whole national life has seemed 
somehow sordid and cheapened. Public morals have 
deteriorated. Even American music, which had been 
thought one of the permanently ennob- 


The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


By CLARENCE POE 


great international war comes, one side or the other 


is sure to commit some outrage against humanity, 
against civilization, against justice, that will make 
our blood so boil that we cannot remain neutral. 


When Spain set out to starve the Cuban reconcentrados 
in Spain twenty-five years ago, the Republican Party 
being in power said we must intervene and fight a Euro- 
pean nation. When Germany twenty years later offered 
unbearable insults and indignities to America on the 
high seas, the Democratic Party being in power said we 
must fight a European nation—and Presidént Roosevelt 
had declared that we should have begun fighting when 
Germany sunk the Lusitania. 


As it has been, so it will be. If we let great wars 
come, we shall inevitably be drawn into them. And 
while in 1917-18 we entered late and had to fight only 
a few months and so lost only a few thousand soldiers, 
next time we may have to fight many times as many 
months and lose many times as many of our finest and 
best-loved young men. Any movement which brings 
the nations of the world together in an effort to prevent 
wars ought to commend itself to every father or mother, 
Democrat or Republican, who has a son whom he or 
she docs not wish to see butchered in some conflict that 
international codperation and adjudication might have 
prevented. 

The cartoon on this page puts the whole idea very 
clearly. 


Picking Presidential Candidates 


BOUT one year before the national conventions 
Ax American people always get tremendously in- 

terested in the probable Presidential nominees of 
each party. This year the question is further compli- 
cated by the possibility that a rather formidable third 
party may be in the field next year. 

On this page last month we gave the result of the 
Literary Digest’s poll of 2,000 Democratic leaders all 
over America. Of this number, 706 declared Wm. G. 
McAdoo to be their first choice for President, 231 were 
for Ford, 204 for Underwood, 129 for Smith, and 125 
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for James M. Cox. Or as the Wichita Falls, Texas, 
limes facetiously put it: “Those of us who are of the 
red-necked (working) class are for McAdoo; those of 
us who don’t know what we want or how to get it-are 
for Ford; the conservatives among us and those who 
want to go hack to the old traditions of the party are 
for Underwood; those of us who like our likker are 
for Al Smith; and so on.” 

Another straw vote has just been taken among 2,000 
Liberal or Progressive readers of the well known inde- 
pendent or nonpartisan weekly, the New Republic of 
New York. The New Republic has opposed the League 
of Nations but this ballot shows 1296 of its readers for 
joining against 735 opposed. On the other hand, it is 
rather interesting to find 1,473-votes favoring a third 
party against 496 opposed. Answering the question, 
“Whom would you most like to vote for as the Presi- 
dential nominee of a third party?” and “Of the men 
mentioned as probable nominees of the old parties, 
either Democratic or Republican, whom do you most 
like?” the following first choice ballots were cast for 
the men named: 


Candidates for One of the Candidates for a New Third 
Parties Party 
I. via cFenvercenvsite SNe La Follette...... . $13 
La Follette...... ceersegs ae Borah oF 
, eee 257 Ford 207 
Ee ee 232 Hoover...... ;. ‘ “1 
Smith. 117 Debs. . ivan ae 
Harding 116 Pinchot +: ae 
SWE cedaccedsevincee 63 Johnson. . 27 
| 38 McAdoo ‘ 16 
Johnson........ vee ose ae Foster. a0éee~. tae 
Pimehet... 2... wien 21 Smith me % 
Underwood. . eee 14 Meiklejohn 8 
MEETS 606 bo¥-eb4000s ; 11 Reed..... a: 8 
SDs cecvess ae . 12 Brandeis 5 
Ralston.......... noses ae Brookhart 5 
eee 9 Clarke. 5 
Hughes........ 8 Scott Nearing 5 
Glass... 7 Beveridge... 4 
CRE as cccces 4 sweet....0.. 4 
oe 4 Wm, Allen White o 
Copeland....... 3 Kenyon.. es 3 

The sweeping victory won by the Farmer-Labor 


Party in Minnesota in electing Magnus Johnson, dirt 
farmer, to the United States Senate over the regular 
Republican nominee, has politicians everywhere 
guessing. These Western farmers are evidently in a 
mood to forget party labels and “vote for the man.” 
Ii the Democrats nominate a progressive of the general 
popularity of McAdoo, he may capture 


set 





ling influences of our life, has be- 
come sensualized by jazz and the vulgari- 
ties that now taint the modern dance. A 
veritable flood of depraved literature has 


“Millions of Boys to Fight But Not One Delegate for 


Prevention 


the West. On the other hand, if the 
Democrats as well as the Republicans 
nominate a conservative, then the Farmer- 
Labor Party may not impossibly sweep 








been let loose on the country. In our pol- 
itics, too7it has become the fashion to scoff 
at ideals and “idealists.” Instead of the 
high chivalry with which America went to 
the relief of stricken Belgium and de- 
vastated France, there is now abroad in 
the land a spirit with no higher political 
end than that of “safety first” for Amer- 
ica—and let the rest of the world go 
hang. 

Nevertheless we believe America is 
sound at heart, and that a general reaction 
will soon manifest itself. 


The Folly of Doing Nothing to 
Prevent Wars 
Pisiiressinse Harding declared in the 


address just quoted that it was partly | 

in order to summon America to some- 
thing higher, finer, and more unselfish 
that he had proposed entrance into the 
World Court. 
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THE PRACTICAL JOB OF STOPPING BULLETS— 


GENEROUS IDEALISM WE GAVE THE LIVES OF THE BOyS TO 


half the states west of the Mississippi. 


“Things I Love Most in the 
Country” 
| ee section of the South has its 


own especial appeal to the nature- 

lover and the lover of beauty. Land 
L. Ford of Oklahoma mentions the fol 
lowing features of Oklahoma country lif 
as having especial charm for him: 


“Dazzling heat waves dancing on 
broad rolling prairies flecked with 
herds of roving cattle. 

“The inviting light of a ranch 
house that greets the weary cowboy. 

“The feeling of serenity one has 
while watching the rise of an autumn 
sun reflecting its brilliance on red, 
brown, and green leaves covered with 
dew. 

“The feeling of loneliness one has 
while listening to the wailing cry of 
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Nevertheless, there are some Senators 
and some newspapers that are determined 
to fight international codperation in any 
form. Senator Hiram Johnson is one of 
these. As between world isolation and 
world codperation, he is for world isola- 
tion. He was against Wilson’s League 
of Nations and he is against Harding’s 
World Court. He wants America to have 
nothing to do with trying to help arbitra- 
tion, codperation, and adjustment among 
European nations; he argues that for us 
to try to do anything to prevent a Euro- 
pean war will get us into one. 

All of which might be very convincing 
but for one very important fact. That 
fact is that we have tried Mr. Johnson's 
Plan of letting European trouble drift 
along without any effort on our part to 
Co6perate in international adjustments— 
and it did not keep us out of war. It A 
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did not keep us out of the last World 





A SMALL CONTRIBUTION OF INTEL 
SAKE OF PREVENTION.—J. N. Darling; N. Y. Tribune Cartoon Service. 
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BUT WHAT “PRACTICAL HARD-HEADED BUSINESS MEN” WE BECOME WHEN 
LIGENT COUNSEL IS DESIRED FOR THE 


a coyote on a broad moonlit prairie. 

“The magnificence of a summer 
sunset casting its rays over a green 
river valley dotted here and there 
with tepees—columns of smoke wind- 
ing upward from each one, carrying 
with it a fragrance of frying meats, 
while lounging Indians enjoy the 
stillness of twilight.” 


A Thought for the Week 


IFE, as I see it, is not a location, 
L but a journey. Even the man who 

most feels himself “settled” is not 
settled—he is probably sagging back. Ev- 
erything is in flux, and was intended to 
be. Life flows. We may live at the 
same number of the street, but it is never 
the same man who lives there. If to 
petrify is success, all one has to do is to 
humor the lazy side of the mind; but if 
to grow is success, then one must wake 
up anew every morning and keep awake 
all day—Henry , in McClure’s Mag- 
azine. : 
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Margin of Profit, Not Selling Price, 
Counts 


HE high spots in the annual hog market are 
usually in April and September. By April the 
winter fattened hogs have been marketed and the 
supply is less. By September the hogs fattened on the 
last year’s crop of corn, or the fall pigs, have been mar- 
keted and it is too early for the 
new corn. 

The conclusion might at once be 
that it would be profitable to finish 
the hogs to be marketed in April or 
September, but the conditions might 
easily be such that it would cost 
enough more to have the hogs 
ready at these periods than the in- 
crease in price would justify. The 

TAIT BUTLER fall litters coming in September can 
probably be ready for market in the South by April 
and the feeding be conducted on as economical a basis 
as having them ready at any other time, but we doubt 
if hogs can be made ready for the high September 
market on an economical basis. 

Of course pigs farrowed in February may be made to 
weigh 175 to 225 pounds in September, but February 
spring pigs mean August fall pigs which is too early 
for the best results. Moreover, the most economical 
crops for finishing hogs in the South are not ready early 
enough to have the hogs finished on them for the usual 
rise in the price in September. 

If it costs 1 cent a pound more to have the hogs ready 
for market in September than it does to have them 
ready in November or December, then there is no ad- 
vantage in the September market if. it is only 1 cent a 
pound higher. As to whether it will be advisable for 
the Southern farmer to market his hogs in April and 
September will depend entirely on whether the costs 
are not increased as much as the increase in the market. 

Of course the hog producer should study his market 
and the costs of production and make his efforts win 
the most profit, but it does not follow that because the 
markets are higher in September that it will pay the 
average producer to market his hogs at that time. 

The same principle is involved in the production of 
soft pork. Even though it sells for 2 cents a pound less, 
if it can be produced for that much less or cheaper, 
then we can afford to produce soft pork. It is not what 
the product brings that counts, but the difference be- 
tween the cost of production and what it brings. 


Fall Oats Or Barley As An Early Grain 
Crop 
"Teese is no longer any question about the de- 





crease in the production of corn in the South in 
1923. The acreage is small and the condition of 
the crop anything but promising. The shortage of 
grain feed for making the crops in 1924 is serious, and 
while it is now too late to increase the production in 
1923, something can still be done to relieve the situation. 

Save More Roughage—More hay and other roughage 
can be saved than is usually done. Every year large 
quantities of corn stover and grasses are allowed to 
waste, which if cut at the right time would make dry 
roughage that could be substituted for the better grade 
of hays for dry cattle and idle work stock. 

Save Feed By Winter Grazing—Another means of 
saving feed is to provide green grazing for late fall, 
winter and’ early spring. But if late fall and winter 
grazing is to be provided one should begin planning, for 
it at once. When our falls are dry there is difficulty in 
getting fall-seeded crops to make sufficient growth to 
furnish fall and winter grazing. There- 


By TAIT BUTLER 


this time or a little later. These fall sowed grains may 
be made to feed the work stock from May 15 to August 
1, or during the period of cultivation of the crops in 
1924. But if oats and barley are to produce well they 
must be put in early, on well prepared fertile land, 
barley especially requiring rich land. 

There is enough idle land this year, or stubble land 
or land from which some crop has been removed, or 
land where the corn crop will furnish more feed if cut 
and removed in August and preparation made at once 
for the fall seeding of oats or barley. Where fall oats 
winter-kill early seeding by the open furrow method is 
almost a complete protection. 

The corn crop is short and to buy corn next June, 
July and August to feed the stock that must cultivate 
the crops will cost lots of money; hence, plans laid now 
and carried out in good time to produce an early feed 
crop next spring is good business as well as good farm- 
ing. 

Early Spring Grazing 
HE most generally used plants for furnishing fall 
and winter grazing—the small grains—will also 
furnish early spring grazing. In fact, all things 
considered they are probably the most reliable, but 
there are crops which furnish better grazing. Crimson 
clover, bur clover, melilotus, black medic, hop clover 
and the vetches furnish more nutritious grazing and 
probably more of it, but not quite so early in the spring 
as the fall-sowed small grains. These legumes are bet- 
ter food for the soil and the livestock, but some of 
them at least are not as reliable or certain to do well as 
rye and oats. During April and May crimson clover 
for instance, will probably afford more grazing than 
any other of these crops, but the danger of the crop 
failing is too great in many parts of the South. Where 
it has been grown successfully for years there is no 
better winter legume for soil improvement and to 
furnish grazing after April 1 to May 15. If sowed too 
early hot dry weather kills it in the lower two-thirds of 
the South and if sowed too late it is likely to winter-kill. 
3ut when moisture conditions are right and the soil in- 
oculated it is a great crop. 

Perhaps the vetches are more certain, and where 
there is lime; melilotus or red clover may be more cer- 
tain. Rape is also valuable for late spring grazing, but 
since it does not stand hot’ weather well, unless the 
spring is favorable and it is sowed early in March the 
time during which it ffirnishes spring grazing is short. 

None of these legumes makes much growth or 
furnishes much grazing during the fall and winter, ex- 
cept when the winter is mild and conditions very favor- 
able. They are particularly valuable as spring grazing 
plants. 


° ° 
Late Fall and Winter Grazing Saves Corn 

F THE hogs are to have green feed late this fall 
| = winter, preparations should be made at once for 

early seeding. For this purpose rye, oats, wheat, 
barley and_rape must usually be depended upon, and 
unless the land is rich rape had better be left out of 
consideration. 

The two chief reasons for failure of these crops to 
furnish late fall and winter grazing is late seeding and 
dry weather. The late seeding is sometimes due to dry 
weather, but more frequently to a failure to appreciate 
the necessity of early seeding if much fall grazing is to 
be furnished. Of course, there is no means of prevent- 
ing dry weather, and yet early preparation and settling 
of the soil will usually result in holding enough mois- 
ture to give these early, fall-seeded crops a good start. 
Early preparation of the land, fairly early seeding and 
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Grazing Makes the Cheapest Pork 


the use of plenty of seed are the most important points 
in securing late fall and winter grazing. Unless these 


grazing crops make a good growth before freezing — 


weather comes they cannot afford much grazing until 
spring. Of course, rich land means a more rapid and 
larger growth, therefore, if the land is not very rich 
commercial fertilizers should be used liberally. Late 
fall and winter grazing will save a third of the grain 
feed, at least. We need to save corn this year. 


The Close Grazing of Pastures 


ERTAIN plants are benefitted by close grazing, 
C wnt others are injured when kept grazed as 

closely as is beneficial to some others. Most graz- 
ing plants thicken or send out more leaf growth when 
repeatedly mowed. A lawn needs to be mowed fre- 
quently to make the best sward or sod, but lawns may 
be mowed too closely, as most of them are. When the 
grass is cut as closely as the mower can be set the 
lawn grasses are injured or retarded in their growth 
and undesirable plants which grow more rapidly are 
apt to crowd out the desirable ones. In short, the lawn 
that is mowed often, but not cut too closely, does better, 
and the same is true of most pasture plants. 


Grazing closely so that the stock is forced to eat 
weeds and brush in order to get enough feed is not the 
best way to keep down brush and weeds in a pasture. 
The use of the mower is a better practice. The hard, 
closely grazed lots or so-called pastures, for instance, 
are the ones where bitterweed, is found most abundant, 


It is a well known fact that the new, tender leaves 
of the grasses are more palatable and higher in pro- 
tein, and this is a reason often given for close grazing. 
It is a good reason for grazing closely enough to pre- 
vent the grazing plants getting too large, coarse and 
dry, but it does not offset the disadvantages of too 
close grazing. Some plants, in fact most pasture plants, 
grow better and afford more pasturage when not grazed 
toe closely, even though allowing them to get too large 
and dry is also a disadvantage. 


As to whether close grazing is desirable depends on 
the nature of the pasture plants and what is meant by 
“close” grazing. As a general rule Southern farmers 
do not often need to be advised to graze their pastures 
closely. They already graze them too closely as a 
general rule, for we repeat, that forcing. the stock to 
eat weeds and brush in order to get enough to eat is 
not good for the stock, even though it gets rid of some 
weeds. Moreover, some plants are quickly killed out 
by too close grazing. 

On the other hand, moderately close grazing is bene- 
ficial to some pasture plants. Not so. close that the 
stock is starved, nor so close that there is no green parts 
left to perform the work of. green leaves in plant 
growth, but still moderately close. 

Again, some of these plants do better under close 
grazing only after they have become well established 
on the land. For instance, too close grazing is not bene- 

icial in getting a good start or making a sod with blue 
grass and Bermuda, but both these plants under proper 
soil and moisture conditions do better, after once a sod 
is formed, if they are grazed moderately close. 

Carpet grass, one of the best pasture grasses for the 
lower half of the Cotton Belt, is peculiarly benefitted 
by close grazing and on certain kinds of soils probably 
also by tramping of the stock. Dallis grass (Pas- 
palum dilatatum) is probably a plant that also thrives 
under close grazing and affords much better feed for 
stock when grazed moderately close. 

If the plants used in making the pasture do best when 
grazed closely right from the start, this should of 
course be done. But on the other hand, there are many 
pasture plants which establish themselves better and 

more quickly when not closely grazed, and 





fore if much fall and winter grazing is to 
be obtained the land must be put in good 
condition and seeded early—from late 
August to late September according to 
the location. To make certain that the 
land will be in condition to sow in Sep- 
tember early preparation is necessary, 
hence one should begin at once to plan 
for the seeding of fall crops to furnish 
late fall and winter grazing. Land broken 
in August or early in September and 
disked or section harrowed two or three 
times is almost certain to contain enough 
moisture by the middle of September to 
the middle of October to germinate seeds 
and give the plants a good early start. E first 

“Fall Oats For Early Feed In 1924. 
But what we shall need most to make the 
crop of 1924 is some grain feed to help 
out the short supplies of corn. Fall-sowed 


ing wood, 


service along this line. On many farms 





The Cheerful Plowman—s. a2’rurn 


PAINTING UP 


in such cases too close grazing should be 
avoided. [t is true that some plants do bet- 
ter than others when grazed closely or 
that some withstand close grazing better 








ainted with a dash of gilt the year I 
built the thing, but that was all, and there 
it stood with spreading cracks "and warp- 


“T'd ought to ‘paint that barn,” 
4 “it’s kage J prensa gray, it’s even 
oats and barley may be made of turning black! It’s showing signs of early 

y y of great death, the north wind soon will puff its 
breath through opened seam and crack! 


the corn will be all gone by May 15, but "hse paint is prone to cost so much, it 


figures up to beat the Dutch when one 
would paint a shed; it nearly takes my 
wind away to think of all I’d have to pay 
for brushes, oil and, lead! I'll let it go a 
year or so; I may take on some cash, you 
know, and I will paint it then!" But sure 
as I am now alive I let it go four years, 
and five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten! How 
black it grew! It grieves me now to think 
a good well-meaning cow had such a home 
as that! When I think back about those 
years I fill with sympathetic tears and 
blush beneath my hat! At last I started 
in to paint, and listen!—I grew weak and 
faint before the task was done! That 
weather-beaten, blackened shed drank 
linseed oil and swallowed lead like I 
would down a bun! It soaked up*paint, I 
really think, as fast as blotters soak up 
ink; it cost me more, I know, before the 
job was all complete, than if I hadn’ t tried 
to cheat the wind and weather so! That 
settled me! Now days, each spring, I 
take a squint at everything that uses oil 
and lead; if any place the wood shows 
through, I run for paint and brush, I do, 
like one who’s lost his head! 





Jom 





fall sowed oats and barley are ripe by 


than others. Also that when the plants are 
small and tender they are both more pal- 





atable and nutritious, but when the pastures -_ 
are grazed so closely that the animals are . ‘tw 
inable to get enough feed, or can only get C 


enough feed to support them by con- : 
stant work, the pastures are being grazed J 
too closely. The cow does her best work > | 


lying down in the shade chewing her cud 3a 
—rechewing the grasses she has quickly 
gathered from the pastures. =. 


This fact brings out the point that the 
test of a pasture is not the number of ani- 
mals it wilt graze, but the number of 
pounds of milk and meat it will produce 
per acre during the season or in a given 
time. If the pastures are grazed too © 
closely they may maintain mdre animals, ~ 
but. they will not produce as much anil Ss 
nor as many jsut of beef, 


‘ 

















ALABAMA POWER COMPANY AND THE PUBLIC 





Our Power 


Po 


It is the policy of Alabama Power Company to 
develop and distribute electric power so as to make 
its service available over the greatest possible 
area; to the greatest possible number of people of 
Alabama, and at the lowest rates consistent with 
an adequate return upon its investment. 


Alabama Power Company realizes the part elec- 
tric power plays in the economic life of our State. 
It is endeavoring to visualize Alabama’s future as 
well as her present needs, and fashion its policy in 
a broad, constructive way to fit these needs. 


In fashioning its policy, Alabama Power Com- 


<: | 


pany is actuated by a desire to serve all classes 
of industry and citizens of our State. 


It is constructing its power lines, where practi- 
cable, parallel to railroad lines, first, because the 
greatest number of industrial plants and people 
may be served thereby, and second, because of the 
fact that some day, perhaps not far off, many of 
these railroads will be electrified. 


It considers it an obligation not only to extend 
its service to the large cities and towns, the cen- 
ters of population, but to the villages, semi-rural 
communities, wherever it is economically feasible 
to do so. It hopes to be able to extend its ser- 
vice to— 


THE MANUFACTURER, that his output may be increased, his costs reduced, his profits en<« 
larged, and that he may be able to compete with others enjoying power service; 


THE WORKER, that he may make electricity his servant, to perform his every command at 
the touch of a button or switch, and be freed from inhuman toil; 


THE MERCHANT, that his store and windows may be well lighted, that his name be flashed 
by an electric sign, and thus keep pace with others; 


THE HOUSEWIFE, that she may be freed from drudgery by the magic of the numberless 
electric household appliances of today; and 


THE FARMER, that his arduous toil may be lessened and his productivity increased by the 
application of electricity where practicable to his many tasks. 


Yet in prosecuting this policy, Alabama Power 
Company is aware of the difficulties which it will 
and is now encountering in carrying it out, 


The cost of distribution of electric power is in 
direct proportion to the amount of power and the 
distance service is to be extended. ALABAMA 
POWER COMPANY’S RATES ARE PRACTI- 
CALLY UNIFORM THROUGHOUT THE STATE. 
Where the load is sufficient and the distance not 
too great, it is entirely practicable to extend ser- 


vice without a loss. But in semi-rural and rural 
communities, where there are few if any manu- 
factories, and business houses and homes are 
widely scattered, it is a difficult problem to make 
our service available, except at a loss or an in- 
crease of rates, both of which are equally unde- 
sirable. The service of communities of this class 
presents a problem to which we are devoting con- 
siderable time with the hope that it may be solved. 
Our engineers are attempting to devise cheaper 
yet durable types of construction for rural service. 


The helpful and constructive suggestions and coéperation of citizens of Alabama will go far 
toward hastening the day when the benefits of electric power service will be enjoyed almost 


universally in our state. 


THOMAS W. MARTIN, President 
Biemingham, Ata. - 
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Ten Things That Make Money 
for Me 


($10 Prize Letter) 

OME of the things that are helping 

me make or save money are: 

1. By growing oats and lespedeza. I 
own a greac deal of bottom land and try 
to carry a crop rotation mostly with 
these. The way I get started is to break 
the land and fix it for oats and sow them 
some time in October or November. Then 
the following March I sow this land in 
lespedeza, putting about one-half bushel 
of seed to the acre. The oats will be 
ready for harvesting about the first of 
June and the clover will not be large 
enough to get hurt in gathering. After 
this my clover grows wonderfully, being 
unhindered by the oats. Then by the 
last of September or the first of October 
my clover is ready to harvest, ordinarily 
yielding three or four tons to the acre, 
From this on the clover will reseed itself 
if you do not plow too deep when sowing 
your oats in the fall. This oat and les- 
pedeza combination gives you two crops 
a year off of the same piece of land, 
either one being worth as much as an 
ordinary crop of corn, with much less 
work. And how it improves land! At 
the present this is my biggest money 
making crop. 

2. By growing hogs I made some clear 
money. I keep purebred Poland-China 
hogs, and try to provide permanent graz- 
ing for them. This is the only way to 
produce cheap hogs. Mr. Farmer, try 
growing some hogs, but don’t keep them 
in pens, give them free range where pos- 
sible and good attention. 

3. I make money by handling cows, 
dairy and beef. In summer they convert 
grass that would be otherwise lost into 
beef, milk, butter, and cream, They carry 
a big portion of the things that are placed 
on my eating table. How cheaply they are 
produced and how nourishing and health- 
ful they are! Every farmer needs some 
cows, surely. 

4, The poultry business is paying. Good 
breeds, proper feeding, attention and care 
are needed to make a profit. 

5. The home orchard is paying a profit 
with abundance of good, health-giving 
fruit. Fruit needs spraying, pruning and 
proper care to yield a profit. Mr. 
Farmer, when you settle down, set 
out a good lot of fruit trees and care for 
them. 

6. I have a small blacksmith shop in 
which I do my repairing on rainy days 
and at idle times and have found it to 
pay. It saves time going to other shops, 
and expense also. Every farmer needs 
one. 

7. I buy and sell codperatively. It cuts 
out the middlemen. I am a member of 
the Farm Bureau and cotton association, 
They both pay, every farmer should be- 
long. 

8. I try to use modern machinery, plows, 
tools, etc. They pay by saving time, 
labor, and expénses. They make a profit, 
try.them. 

9. I try to carry a crop rotation, It 
pays by maintaining and improving the 
fertility of the soil. This is very impor- 
tant. 

10, Last but not least is what The Pro- 
gressive Farmer does for me. It gives 
me the teachings and rules needed to do 
things that make or save money. If you 
follow its teachings you will prosper. 
Truly it is the best farm paper in the 
South. Every farmer should take it and 
heed its teachings. T.F. KENNEDY. 


“Money Grows on Trees, 


Vines, Even in the Ground” 
($$ Prize Letter) 
OST of our neighbors have cars. We 
want ‘one, and began saving, resolved 
to do any honorable work, however 


humble. In the fall we sold walnuts, $2; 


Trenches were dug and lined with 
grass, in which Winesap apples, wrapped 
separately in paper, were stored, cov- 
ered with grass, then earth, and roofed 
with boards. At Christmas we sold $9 
worth and kept some for ourselves. 

Our little boy. added $40 to our bank 
account after paying Daddy $40 for the 
board and keep of a sow and two litters 
of pigs. He has the sow and eight pigs 
now. 

We made $20 picking strawberries this 
spring. - We sold $20 worth of snap 
beans, gathered 12 bushels of onions off 
of one-fourth acre of ground, set the 
ground in tomatoes, contracted to a 
cannery at $20 per ton, sold $12 worth 
of tomato plants. 

Onions will be marketed later. We 
find money grows on trees, bushes, vines, 
even under the ground. 

We can our own fruits and vegetables. 
Butter, eggs, and chicks pay most of our 
bills—and we expect to buy the car and 
find the better marketing places. 

Through these extra efforts we have 
learned “’eaps and ’eaps” of things—to 
work and plan together, to like to work, 
to take greater interest, manage better, 
and be friends, pals, and partners with 
our children. And yes, that we were 
extravagant and did not know it. 


MRS. B. J. 


Garden, Cows and Hens 


($3 Prize Letter) 

OWN no land of my own, but I am 

living on my father’s place in the 
edge of a small town. I find by having 
poultry, a good cow or two, and a good 
garden, you can most always have some- 
thing to sell—to save money, or for 
ready cash for small purchases. I keep 
purebred chickens and thereby I can 
sell sittings of eggs, and young pullets 
and roosters in the spring. I always eat 
or sell my culls. 

I usually keep a hog or two, and the 
best time to sell is in the fall when people 
are beginning to want fresh pork. 

Last year I sold walnuts and scupper- 
nongs for a good price and I hope to 
have something from my garden for sale 
this year. 

My wife preserves and cans enough 
fruits and vegetables for winter use. 
And if you only raise just enough for 
home consumption, you will be saving 
more money than you realize. GG. S. 

Franklin County, Ga. 


Paying for Farm By Selling 
roduce 
Any: the first of January, 1918, I 


bought 40 acres of land on time, and 
have paid for it in two years by raising 
food and feedstuff, and cotton as a sur- 
plus crop. Then I bought another 40- 
acre lot adjoining it, and for about two 
years I did well to keep. from going un- 
der, financially speaking. 

The first of January, 1922, I bought a 
car and began peddling, taking a day 
and a half to get up my load and take it 
to Atlanta, 30 miles away—one-half day 
to get up my load and one day to go 
to the city and back. J make one trip 


a week to Atlanta, and make enough 
money to feed and clothe a large family 
and pay all the expenses of the farm. I 
paid some _on my debts before fall. So, 
you see, I had my crop clear. 

I am doing the same thing this year, 
but a little better. I am running a little 
store in connection with my farm and 
peddling, in order to get my own supplies 
at wholesale prices. 

We keep three good cows, and a flock 
of good hens, and I carry butter, eggs, 
fruit, vegetables, and corn meal from my 
own farm also. I keep purebred An- 
cona and Buff Rock chickens and sell 
their eggs for hatching at a good price. 

Milton County, Ga. E. J. McG. 


Pigs on Peanuts 


HAVE been a farmer and have lived 

on the farm all of my life. Until 
I began to raise hogs and peanuts for 
the market, I would always come out in 
debt or break off about even at the end 
of the year. I have accumulated and 
have saved more money off of my peanut 
and hog crops in the past five years than 
I have in all the rest of my life put to- 
gether. It costs very little to raise a nice 
bunch of hogs on a good pasture, and 
by the time the green feed in the pasture 
begins to wilt and die out, the peanut 
crop is ready to turn in on. Until the 
hogs are turned in on the peanuts, they 
have cost me very little. 

It only takes two plowings to make 
this peanut crop, and if I was to plant 
the same land in cotton it would take 
five times as much work to make and 
gather the crop. 

I shall aways raise something on the 
farm that the expense of getting it ready 
to market won’t get my profit. As long 
as hogs and peanuts remain at the pres- 
ent prices, give me them always as a 
money crop. F. J. 

Baker County, Ga. 


Finds Money in Sheep 


O*XE thing that is helping me to make 
and save money on the farm is 
sheep raising. A few years ago I pur- 
chased two native ewes at $2.50 each and 
bred them the first year to a grade South- 
down buck. The following spring I had 
increased my flock to four head. Not be- 
ing satisfied with my lambs, I ordered 
a purebred Shropshire buck lamb and 
bred to my ewes. The following spring 
my ewes dropped five lambs, 

Every two years I have purchased a 
purebred Shropshire buck, the best that I 
could afford to buy, although my neigh- 
bors laugh at me sometimes for paying 
high prices for my bucks. I have kept 
this up for 16 years until now my sheep 
all look as though they were purebred. 

I always sell my buck lambs at a good 
price—from $10 to $25, according to in- 
dividuality—and we have a good nice 
mutton occasionally to eat. Besides my 
sheep produce enough wool to make my 
family’s winter clothes and blankets to 
keep us warm. And my family is no 
small family by any means. This 
last spring I clipped 80 pounds of wool 
from 13 sheep, so I have this to make 
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our winter clothes for my children, wife, 
and self. 

I sell from $75 to $100 worth of sheep 
every year. They are not costing me very 
much to keep them as they run in pas- 
ture with the cows and hogs and keep 
the: weeds killed out of the pastures. I 
consider the sheep the most profitable 
animal on the farm for the amount in- 
vested, 

I always manage to save all my lambs, 
as here is where my profit lies. I always 
dispose of my old sheep and keep my best 
ewe lambs and buy a good buck every 
two years. W. D. W. 

Murray County, Ga. 


Plenty for Home Use First 


pprRst we raise most everything on the 

farm we use except flour, sugar and 
coffee. We have a fine flock of purebred 
chickens which furnish plenty of fresh 
eggs and chickens to eat all the year. We 
have sold about $175 worth of eggs and 
$40 worth of chickens the first half of 
this year, We can get a little more than 
the market price for eggs by having uni- 
form color and guaranteed fresh eggs. 
We also sell a good many eggs for hatch- 
ing. 

We have two good cows which supply 
lots of milk and butter for our own use 
and a good deal to sell. We have regu: 
lar customers, who are anxious for these 
every week, 

We have a very good garden the year 
round for home use and sell some vege- 
tables. 

I can a large supply of fruits, pre: 
serves, and jellies for our family of six. 
I also can some kraut, tomatoes and 
pickles. Have a lot of dried butterbeans 
and white peas. 

We keep one good purebred sow and 
one purebred boar, so we raise our meat 
and sell several pigs. 

My husband raises all the feed he can 
use except a little cottonseed meal. He 
sells hay sometimes. 

We make a good cotton crop in spite 
of the boll weevil, by having good land, 
proper cultivation, fertilization and poi- 
soning. 

We were married nearly nine years 
ago and started with almost nothing. 
Since then we have bought 199 acres of 
land, three head of stock, built a good 
barn, two good poultry houses, cows, a lot 
of farming tools and other improvements. 

We feel that we could hardly get along 
without The Progressive Farmer. It is 
the best farm paper we know of. 

Etowah County, Ala. MRS, A. C. S. 


Paying Store Bills Every Week 


E ARE depending on our chickens 

and garden to help pay store bills. 
I have also sold a good amount of hay, 
peas, and oats to help out on the farm 
expenses. 

2. I have planted an extra watermelon 
patch on which I hope to realize enough 
profit to pay my fertilizer bill for the 
farm. This patch is in addition to my 
regular farm, 

3. With the help of my good wife we 
will can, preserve and dry all our sur- 
plus fruit and vegetables; thereby saving 
on the grocery bill. 


4. We are trying to keep the house” 


and premises as sanitary as possible and 
looking after our health in general, and 
thus save a doctor’s bill. 

5. My wife is renovating last sum- 
mer’s clothes for herself and children 
and cutting down the dry goods bill in 
that way. 

6. We are cutting out our pleasure 
trips this year and adding to our $500 
more, so when we have gained it we can 
enjoy our trip all the more, 

In short, we are cutting out all unnec- 
essary expenses and striving to make the 
more a year. R. W. H. a 
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* more energetic in scattering filth. 


August 11, 1923 
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Keeping Well in August 


UGUST is the month most favorable 

to the spread of the bowel filth dis- 
seases, diseases which are responsible 
for from 10 to 20 per cent of the illness 
and deaths occurring in temperate and 
hot climates. The reason for an in- 
crease in the number of cases of typhoid 
fever, hookworm, the diarrheas, and 
dysentery is found in the fact that the 
germs causing these diseases multiply 
and develop more rapidly in hot weather. 
Flies are one of the most important dis- 
tributors of bowel filth, and flies are 
more abundant during the summer, and 
at this time chicks, pigs and other do- 
mestic animals have free access to open 
privy vaults and garbage heaps and are 
Then, 
many persons go barefooted during the 
warm season, and by walking in infected 
soil catch hookworm disease. 

By far the most important health pre- 
caution for the family in August is home 
sanitation, more particularly with the dis- 
posal of the bowel material. The pro- 
vision and maintenance of a fly-proof, 
sanitary privy is the first and most im- 
portant step in avoiding the infectious 
diseases which attack the bowels. Don’t 
neglect the sanitation of the home during 
August. 


Typhoid Vaccination 


S HAS been stated so many times, 

the correct way to prevent typhoid 
and other bowel diseases is to sanitate 
the home and community. In addition 
to the sanitary privy, clean food, and 
pure water supply, every member of the 
family, children as well as adults, should 
take typhoid vaccine. The vaccination is 
given by means of three hypodermic in- 
jections at intervals of a week to 10 days, 
and it is safe and effective. With sani- 
tation at home and vaccination as a 
safeguard while away from home, a fam- 
ily need have no fear of typhoid. Many 
state boards of health provide the vac- 
cine free of cost, but it is not expensive 
when purchased from a druggist. Your 
family physician will give you full in- 
formation about the vaccine; lo not de- 
lay to have him vaccinate the Family. 














Mistakes I Have Made 


($1 Prize Letter) 


ONCE I sowed oats on a piece of new 
ground. I had cut the trees and bushes 
down almost level with the ground, but 
when my oats got up high and were 
ready for harvesting, bushes had sprung 
up from the stumps and grubs and were 
as high as the oats in some places. I 
tried to cut the bushes out, but I tore 
the oats all down around them. I made 
some good oats, but I couldn’t harvest 
them, owing to the bushes being in my 
way. I wouldn’t advise one to sow oats 
where many bushes are likely to spring 
up. BUNYAN KENNEDY. 


* * * 


One serious mistake that I have been 
making is letting my farm tools and im- 
plements stay out in the weather, rather 
than take the time to put them under 
shelter, or to paint them. I could have 
Saved many times the small amount of 
labor and paint that it would have taken 
to preserve them properly. 

CURTIS SMITH. 


* *« * 

A mistake that we have made, which 
meant a loss of money, is that of not 
locking our outbuildings. One year we 
made a fine crop of corn, much more 
than we needed. My husband insisted 
that it was no use to lock anything. 
So instead of having corn to sell, we 
were forced to buy. We also had stolen 
from us several bushels of peas, and 8 
or 10 fine hens just beginning to lay. 


4 The price of a bushel of corn or a hen 
)-Would have paid for a lock and saved 









lis loss. 


MRS. S, M. COFIELD. 
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the Fordson. 








Farmers throughout the South have 
found a new and better way of plow- 
ing. They hitch their Fordson toan 
Avery Bob Cat Disc Plow and turn 


plowing combination works so well. 


It is not difficult to understand the 
enthusiasm of these users. The simple, 
accurate way in which the Bob Cat 


extremely light draft and light weight 
—particularly adapt it to work with 


Despite the light ham gy of this 
plow it stays in the ground. 
disc adjustment enables it to work in 

There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor plows, 

tillage implements and Champion harvesting and haying machines 
B. F. AVERY & some, | inc. (Established 1825) Louisville, Kentucky 
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Hitch , Ridieen te an Avery Bob Cat 


soils that stop a mouldboard or ordi- 
nary disc plow. Moreover, this light 
weight, plus clean-cutting, free-run 
discs makes the 
Bob "Cat easy for your Fordson to 
pull. Long life is assured by unusual 
strength of construction, chilled disc 
bearings and a new and perfect lubri- 


ning 
ground with 
say no other 


cation method. 
Back of the success of 


conditions, its 
plement factory. 
made for use with horses, 


for the Fordson and other tractors. 
Before buying a disc plow be sure to 
see the Bob Cat at your dealer’s. Or 
write us for full information. 
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Bob Cat is a century of plow-building 
experience and America’s finest im- 
The Bob Cat is 
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For Your Soil 


No matter what the condi- 
tions are on your farm, whether 
your land is wet or dry, level or 
hilly, or whether the soilissand, 
gravel, sticky clay or loose 
loam, there is a Syracuse plow 
to meet your every problem 
and do your work perfectly. 


JOHN DEERE 
Syracuse Chilled Plows 


Syracuse Solid Moldboard 
Plows of the 1471 series shed 
difficult soil, because they have 
“no dish’—no place for par- 
ticles of soil to lodge and clog 
—they do good work where 
other solid moldboard plows 
fail. From thecutting edge of 
the share, the furrow slice 
passes in an upward direction 
with the least amount of back- 
ward slide. Midway in this 
movement the slice starts to 
roll and the slight overhang of 
the moldboard wing completes 
the operation. 

High-arch, double-beaded, high- 
carbon steel beam, guaranteed not to 
bend or break. Share and moldboard 
chilled extra deep by special Syracuse 


process. 
Sold by John Deere dealers. 
WRITE TODAY | for free book- 


let describing Syracuse 1471 
— Plows. Adare + 3 


mye TL, and ask 





















Harvests the beans right from the row, 
after they are thoroughly matured. 
This is the best method of saving beans, 
100 per cent germination assured. 
THE LITTLE GIANT will save 20 
bushels per hour. Main axle, caged 
roller bearing. Body easily adjusted 
to suit ridged or level cultivation. Two 
800-pound mules handle it with ease. 
Write for testimonials. 
Manufactured by 


LaGrange, N. C. 


——— 


se he Little Giant Bean Harvester 
PRICE 


$135 


F.0.B. Factory 























WHITMAN HAY PRESSES 


and power presses 


One-horse, two-horse 
built in a Southern factory to meet South- 
ern requirements. Lightest, 
Cheapest. 
lowest prices. 


No. 2 Boyce Station, Chattanooga, 


Strongest, 
Write today for free catalog and 


Chattanooga Implement & Mig. Co. 


Tenn. 
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Turn Your Timber Land Into Money 
With the LILLISTON PORTABLE SAW MILL 


This mill will turn your timber into lumber to sell your neighbors, to use 
in building Gvellings, barns, fences, etc. 
Too, there is always a demand for sawed crossties and they bring @ 
THE LILLISTON is equipped with the best features of 
capacity of 3,000 to 6,000 feet 
economically. WRITE FOR FREE FOLD 


LILLISTON HARVESTER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS “‘LILLISTON” Portable Saw Mills, Peanut Pickers, 


Also fence posts, laths 


Peds and can be opere 


Planters and Dis' 


ths or shin- 


Albany, Georgia 
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Guaranteed 
Reliable 


(if you mention 
The Progressive Farmer) 
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Buy ADVERTISED Products} 
—they are not only better. than 
vertised 













of- 


Progressive Farmer,’ 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, 
we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of 
$1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrep- 
resentation in our advertising columns. 
putes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does 
this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
ly investigate lands before i Sante 





ERTISEMENTS 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements 
RELIABLE, If in writing advertisers and ordering goods 


“I saw your advertisement in The 


says, 
? and will report any unsatisfactory 


We cannot try to adjust trifling dis- 
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What Price Will Cotton Bring? 


Some Aspects of the Cotton Supply and Demand Situation 
By B. L. MOSS 


ONG ago I learned that the man who 
7. cays to prophesy is throwing a 

boomerang that may come back and 
hit him squarely between the eyes, to- 
tally disqualifying him as a prophet not 
without honor. In 
this discussion, I do 
not intend prophesy- 
ing; rather, I ex- 
pect to present cer- 
tain facts, drawing 
therefrom _ certain 
conclusions. By 
these conclusions, I 
expect to be guided; 
but the reader is not 





MR. MOSS 
advised to accept or reject them. Rather, 
he should consider the facts, and then 


butt with his own head. Let us study 
briefly some of the outstanding features 
of the present cotton situation. 


].—Raw Cotton Supplies Are Scant 
OT since 1914 have we made a 
bumper crop of cotton. During the 

four-year period, 1911, 1912, 1913 and 

1914, we averaged about 15,000,000 bales 

a year, whereas the average crop for the 

past four years has been only about 

10,500,000 bales. Yet in 1914, at the time 

the World War began, the markets were 

absorbing these big crops at around 12 

or 13 cents,—a price that then gave to a 

bale of cotton as great a purchasing 

power as it has today at 20 to 25 cents. 

Europe in those days was able to take 

8,000,000 to 11,000,000 bales a year, or 

about the equivalent of our present av- 

erage crop. 

Investigators who have been on the 
ground report that Europe has less raw 
cotton on hand and scantier stocks of 
cotton goods than for many years. We 
are told, also, that the same conditions 


prevail in America. There is the small- 
est surplus of raw cotton we have had 
probably since the Civil War, and no- 
where is there a surplus of manufactured 
cotton goods. 


I].—Continued Short Crops 
Probable 


ITH the weevil all over the Belt, 

and with the growing labor shortage, 
it will take higher than present prices to 
materially increase the size of our pres- 
ent average crops. Georgia a few years 
ago made 2,750,000 bales; recently, she 
has been making around 750,000. Louis- 
jana in the old pre-weevil days made as 
much as 1,000,000 bales in one year; now 
300,000 to 500,000 seems to be her limit. 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida and South 
Carolina have fallen off in about equal 
proportion, and it is very probablé that 
North Carolina will suffer losses equally 
great in the near future. 


Of course, the South has the land to 
produce two or three times the cotton we 
are now making ; but the boll weevil, labor 
shortage and present prices are serving 
and will serve to hold down production. 
If cotton should go to 40 or 50 cents and 
remain there a few years, so as to turn 
the flow of labor toward the farms, 
rather than away from them, we could 
most certainly greatly increase the size 
of our crops. 


Il].—European Developments the 
Key to the Situation 
[* Europe’s pre-war buying capacity 


were at once restored, I believe cotton 
would go to 50 to 75 cents a pound; but 


this, of course, is something we cannot 
hope for. At best, we shall probably 
have no more than a very gradual restor- 
ation of normal conditions in European 
countries, with a gradually rising buying 
power. 

The reparations deadlock between 
France and Germany is the real stumb- 
ling block in the way of the restoration 
of Europe to its pre-war economic status. 
Here, however, I hardly see how the sit- 
uation can become worse, and I believe it 
will soon improve. An encouraging fac- 
tor is the large increase in food crops in 
Continental Europe, indicating that more 
of their purchasing power may this year 
be devoted to commodities other than 
foodstuffs. It has been food first with 
them, and now that this immediate need 
is being supplied, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that their demand for cotton and 
cotton goods will increase. 

The European political situation ap- 
pears to be the real key to the cotton 
price situation. When definite and steady 
improvement in Europe becomes appar- 
ent we shall probably have a quickened 
demand for cotton and cotton 
with rising prices. 


IV.—Holding Versus Selling 
’S THIS is 


goods, 


written, average opinion 


is that our crop this year will be 
around 12,000,000 bales This, at the 
present rate of consumption, will just 


barely supply the mills of the world for 
the next 12 months. However, Texas 
seems to have a good crop, and consum- 


ers of raw cotton apparently expect 
Texas growers to sell fast as they 
pick, almost regardless of price. I ex- 


pect myself to see the August and Sep- 
tember market sell below 20 cents, be- 
cause when Texas has a large crop she 
usually sells rapidly. 

But this does not mean that cotton will 
probably be low all the season. In fact, 
when the pressure is removed I be- 
lieve cotton will go back up to a price 
somewhat in keeping with the supply 
and demand situation, and unless the 
crop proves to be materially larger than 
present indications, and unless world 
economic and political conditions grow 
worse, rather than better, I expect to see 
a stiff demand and decidedly higher 
prices by late winter or early spring. 


With these facts in mind, it is my con- 
viction that we have never had a more 
favorable situation for profiting by grad- 
ual marketing. It looks as if cotton 
association members will have a repeti- 
tion of the experience of last year, when 
prices opened rather low and remained 
so until along in October, when a steady 
rise that lasted for several months set 
in, netting members several cents a 
pound more than if they had sold their 
entire crops as ginned. 

As stated in the outset, it has not been 
my purpose to essay the role of prophet; 
rather, I have attempted to set down the 
facts as I see them, and present what to 
me appear to be the logical conclusions 
to be drawn therefrom. The acceptance 
of rejection of these conclusions, I leave 
to the reader’s own judgment, after he 
has weighed the facts, factors and influ- 
ences that bear upon the situation. 





N 1921, smokers caused a fire-loss of 
$25,992,033 in the United States. This 
is $5,000,000 more than the loss caused 
by any other agent.—Will Brown. 


Farm Bureau Livestock Meeting is Big Success 


Committees Make Specific Recommendations and Plans for Livestock Development in Alabama 
By P. O. DAVIS 


in Montgomery, Alabama, July 27- 

28 was a prenounced success. It 
marked an important forward step in 
the development of livestock in Alabama. 
Delegates from 28 
counties and others 
interested in live- 
stock farming were 
present. Men who 
have long been 
known as the lead- 
ers in livestock de- 
velopment in Ala- 
bama took part in 
the program, during 
which the many 
phases of livestock production and mar- 
keting were considered, and with this in- 
formation before them the delegates 
were able to make recommendations on 
the final day as to what should be done 
in order to make Alabama take her prop- 
er place in livestock production. 

In order that the delegates might ex- 
press their views and opinions, as a 
whole, special committees were appointed 
on general resolutions, sheep, dairying, 
poultry, swine, and beef cattle, and the 
adoption of the reports of these com- 
mittees was the most important action 
of the meeting. 


Ti: Farm Bureau livestock meeting 





MR. DAVIS 


Dairy Recommendations 


SPECIAL committee on dairying for 

each county farm bureau was recom- 
mended by a dairy committee and ap- 
proved by the delegates. 

It shall be the duty of these county 
committees to investigate and make rec- 
ommendations for dairy developments 
and to assist these committees with other 
work. It was suggested that “a few 
dairy cows be placed on each farm to 
insure a regular cash income and to pro- 
vide a good market for rough feeds, that 


rade bulls be replaced by good pu 


bred breeds, that unprofitable cows be 
marketed, and that better feed and man- 
agement methods be practiced.” Codp- 
erative marketing, when practical, of 
dairy products was advised. 


Back Economic Production 


GENERAL resolution was passed 

pledging the Farm Bureau to “put its 
full force behind economic livestock 
production in Alabama, which is neces- 
sary for diversified agriculture of the 
most profitable type,” and that “we im- 
prove and standardize our livestock by 
using purebred sires, providing good pas- 
tures, feeding adequately, and proper 
management.” 

On marketing, the delegates pledged 
themselves to establish local codper- 
ative livestock marketing associations 
“whenever it appears wise and necessary 
to do so, and that these local associations 
be federated into a larger organization 
when such becomes proper and neces- 
sary,” 

One_of the most important resolu- 
tions passed was one calling upon Gov- 
ernor Brandon and the members of the 
Alabama Legislature now in session to 
pass the Agricultural Code as proposed 
by the joint legislative committee on ag- 
riculture. On this the delegates took a 
very positive stand. 


Suggestions on Sheep 


HROUGHOUT the meeting keen in- 

terest was shown in sheep production 
in Alabama. Frequent mention was 
made of the fact that the Tennessee 
farmers received each year for their 
spring lamb crop over $3,000,000, which 
is net, and that Alabama should do as 
well in this respect as Tennessee. Ala- 


bama can have lambs ready for market 


2 oe 





earlier. It was stressed that the lamb 
crop brings in net money because the 
wool crop pays the cost of keeping the 
sheep. 

In view of these facts, the sheep com- 
mittee recommended that county 
farm bureau appoint a. committee of 
three or more members to study sheep 
conditions in the county, and suggested 
that the report of these county commit- 
tees include “a small flock on each farm 
with a purebred buck at its head, that 
ewes be bred in July in order to get early 
lambs, that a campaign be put on to in- 
crease lamb consumption, and that win- 
ter cover crops be used for grazing 
lambs.” 


eacn 


Plans for More Poultry 


VERY important report was made 

by the poultry committee, which, like 
the other committees, recommended a 
special poultry committee for each coun- 
ty tarm bureau and made suggestions 
for the guidance of these committees. 


It was pointed out that “each farmer 
should keep a flock of 50 to 100 purer 
bred hens; that the county farm bureau 
should assist in financing this work; that 
better housing and feeding methods be 
practiced ; that systematic culling be done 
during June, July, August, and Septem- 
ber; that community and county poultry 
shows be encouraged; and that the farm 
bureau in coéperation with the extension 
service, set up a codperative marketing 
association for poultry and eggs as soon 
as it becomes necessary and expedient 
to do so. 


Swine Suggestions Made 


PECIFIC recommendations as to the 
requirements for swine production 


ao en Py ssst 7 peer 





These recommendations included: “A 
well worked out system of temporary 
and permanent pastures, with which to 
supplement concentrates for swine pro- 
duction; a mineral ration, the use of 
purebred boars, the adjustment of swine 
production so as to market in September 
and April during which months the hog 
market usually reaches its high points, 
and codperative hog marketing asso- 
ciations.” 


Beef Cattle Needs 


OOD pastures was one of the several 

strong points in the report of the 
committee on beef cattle. This commit- 
tee stated that “good pastures are always 
more profitable. It is necessary to stan- 
dardize the output of the breeding herd 
for the individual to receive fair prices.” 
It is also necessary “to adopt some 
method to produce a uniform output in 
order to establish, eventually, a satisfac- 
tory system of codéperative marketing.” 
This committee also made reference to 
codperative production and suggested 
that farmers decide the most advan- 
tageous time for calves to be dropped in 
order that they may be uniform and be 
marketed at the same time. 


Extension Service Help 


LL committee reports were unani- 

mously adopted and included the rec- 
ommendations that all livestock produc- 
tion and marketing work carried on by 
the farm bureau be done in codperation 
with the county agents, and other exten- 
sion service workers, 


The committees appointed for the dif- 
ferent kinds of livestock are permanent 
committees and will be responsible for 
future investigation and recommenda- 


tions leading to the development of a 


larger and more profitable industry @ 
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> Proper methods are being use‘. 
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August 11; 1923 








With the County Agents 








In Northwest Georgia 


OWETA County—The harvest of 
crimson clover seed has been in pro- 
gress last month, and County Agent 
Drake has been lending his assistance to 
this work, demon- 
strating the different 
types of strippers, 
etc. Several soy 
bean variety demon- 
strations, and several 
boll weevil demon- 
strations are being 
conducted, testing 
the different poisons. 
The Florida method 





MR, OLIVER 


is also being tested out. 
. * _ 


Clay County—County Agent Treadwell 
reports that considerable boll weevil con- 
trol work has been done this month, and 
that so far dry calcium arsenate is giving 
best results, The percentage of infesta- 
tion is being held down very low where 
dusting is being done properly. 


* * * 

Troup County.—County Agent Gaddis 
has induced three more farmers to begin 
shipping sour cream, and two others to 


market sweet cream and sweet milk. He 
has also assisted in culling some of the 
poultry flocks and has arranged for sev- 
eral culling demonstrations later. The 
cotton fertilizer tests were visited this 
month, and 10 weevil control demonstra- 
fions were given. 

* ok * 


Walker County—Two farmers 
induced by County Agent Vansant to be- 
gin' shipping sour cream as special demon- 
strators. So far they are making good. 
[wo poultry culling demonstrations were 
given, and two meetings were held and 
Mrs. Florence Forbes, poultry specialist, 
was obtained to give illustrated lectures. 
Preparations are being made to organize 
a poultry association. 

** * 

Floyd County—County Agent Coliins 
reports that the cotton demonstrations 
are showing up good. Also that big work 
is being done on boll weevil control. One 
hundred and eighty business men went 
out to a field meeting one day in an effort 
to get the farmers to poison their old 


were 


weevils. Good results are being obtained 
from these efforts. Bush Arbor cheese 
factory is almost completed and the 


farmers are preparing to give it a good 
supply of milk. 
~*~ * * 

Haralson County—Seven farmers are 
trying out the Florida plan of boll weevil 
control, and various other methods are 
being tried in the county, reports County 
Agent Moseley. The people are becom- 
ing interested in adopting the Turner 
County plan. A number of business men 
attended the Georgia Association meeting 
in Atlanta. A bank is furnishing pigs for 
the boys who are not able to pay cash. 

* * 7” 

Douglas County.—In an effort to estab- 
lish a codperative hatchery in the county 
ever half the funds has been raised. 
This will be a great boost for the poultry 
industry in the county. It seems like the 
cow, sow and hen program is taking root 
in Douglas as a result of campaigns which 
Mr. Turk has put on. Three hundred and 
fifty pounds of sour cream per week is 
being shipped, with a few parties. ship- 
ping whole milk in addition. 

* * * 

Fulton Couniy—County Agent Brown 
reports that oat demonstrations turned 
out good with a yield of 40 to 50 bushels 
per acre. Five new alfalfa demonstra- 
tions are being prepared. Practically all 
the cotton in the county is being dusted 
with calcium arsenate, which is holding 
the weevil in check. 

Two dairy barns are being constructed 
under direction of the county agent and 
five farmers were given assistance in fig 
uring a balanced ration for dairy cows. 
The bean beetle is giving cousiderable 
trouble but is being controlled where 
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VANCE 20th Century 
SAW MILLS 





SAVE MONEY by sawing lumber for yourself. 
MAKE MONEY by sawing for others. 
Five Sizes VANCE MILLS, all portable. High speed. 
We Build also 
Resaws, Planers, Matchers, Edgers, Saw Dust Rigs, 
ete. Write for free catalog, or ask your Tractor or 


Hardware Dealer. 


J. A. VANCE CO., Desk A4, Winston-Salem, N. C. 











“WHEELER, STUDENTS 
GET THe BEST POSITIONS” 








Twe-Horse Light Running “Florence” Wagon 
MADE AND WARRANTED BY 


FLORENCE WAGON CO., 


“Florence” Wagons are GOOD Wagons 








: 


Order 
Through 
Nearest 

Dealer 








Florence, Ala. 














Callor Write For Fi: 
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When you come from the fields 
at Sundown 


in farm 


because 


are 25 styles and sizes of Delco- 


There 
Light Plants, one to fit your needs. We 


also manufacture lco-Light Water 
Systems, the Delco-Light Washing 
Machine and = idatre, the —~ 
Refrigerator. Products made 

32 and 110 volt Direct or Alternating 
Current Service. 


Prices $260 and up 


Dependable 


oS 


DELCO- 


More tha “alala 


<a 





When you come from the fields 
at sundown, what a wonderful 
satisfaction it is to know that, 
because of Delco-Light, you 
have been able to spend a 
longer and more profitable day 


This has been made possible 


to do the chores more quickly, 
more easily and better. 


You turn a switch and every 
corner of the barn is brilliantly 
lighted with safe, clean electric 


work—when time is 


at a premium, when every 
hour counts. 


lights. How easy it is to slip 
the harness from the tired 
horses and bed them. How 
easy to turn a tap at the trough 
and waterthem with fresh, cool, 
running water, until every 
animal is satisfied. 


And the advantages of Delco- 


Light in the house are just as 


Delco-Light helps you 


many and important. 


See your local dealer. He will 
tell you how little it really costs 


to put Delco-Light on your 


farm, and about a payment 
plan made so easy that you 
cannot afford to be without it. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Home Light & Power Co., Ine., P. 0. 
E. H. Danforth, 168 Spring Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
The Domestic Electric Co., 2019 Fifth Ave. N., 
, Jackson 


Goo. M. Foos, 200 St. Louis St., Baton Reups, 
= P. Galloway Co., 412 Center St., Li ock, Ark 


. R._Colby, 278-280 Monroe Ave., Momphi 
East Tenn. Electric Co., 718 S. 


° Ss, Tenn. 
Gay Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Box 1518, Richmond, Va. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
, Miss. 





' 


Delco-Light Company, Dayton, O. 
Pi send without 

Delco-Light catalog, pelsce ana detaile 

of easy paymentpilan. Pro, F 9 : 


F. D.)..------------- 
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Beautiful Dinner Set Given Away 


This handsome 34 Pc. Floral Decorated Dinner Set is of charming design, beau 
fully smooth and clear and sure to please the most exacting taste. It is only one - 
many valuable Mason Premiums, given Absolutely Free, such as Dinner Sets, Glass 
ware Rugs, Linen Sets, Enamelware, Clocks, Lamps, Chairs, Silverware, etc. 
can furnish your home without cost. Simply take orders from ae neighbors 
ulti = rei friendly calls, for our big line of Mason pe = inclu 
Goods, Groceries, Toilet Articles, Soaps, Home Supplies and Jewelry. 
No Money. We Trust You. We Pay the Freight. You have nothing to risk. 
Mason Catalog is FREE and tells how to get easily the things for which you long. Turn 
your spare moments into happiness and profit. : ° 
SPECIAL EXTRA PRESENT 
Basa o hiss Pe Sg eninge hee 
without cost or work of tay kind in Ca . 
er Set if you order prom 
TALOG and get 
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THE PERRY G. MASON CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


T76 CULVERT & Sih STS. OHIO, FOUNDED 1897. 





The Money Saver 
Can 14 quarts SAVE fuel and bother 365 days 


at a time! a year with CONSERVO to 

Cooks big cook dinner perfectly. Most SINCE earliest civilization men have 
mealonone practical, reliable steam cooker shly for memorials of enduring 
burner. ever built. loved 


Never equaled for Preserving 
Vegetables, fruits, soups, 


Only $10 Delivered 


ome. 
FOUR MILLION le in an coun 
will buy monuments this yo -~ 


Make Real Siceer j As Our 
Representative 


meats canned by 
CONSERVO are fresh, 
tender and healthful. 


This simple, self-op- 

erating, cold pack ' partiatie asian int sonumental o—~ 
ree ng ® monumental wor! 

CONSERVO process makes | SY Yor to sell our prod- 

never fails. uets. Liberal commission—no Investment 


or experience require 
Write today for catalogs and territory. 


Commonwealth Marble & Granite Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


10 Day Trial 


CONSERVO direct to 
you for only $10 pre- 
paid. No money in ad- 
vance. You pay postman. 
(West of Denver, #12.) 
Use 10 days—if not sat- 
isfactory, your money 
freely refunded. 

Ask at Hardware Stores 
Some wa” near you should sell CONSERVO. Or order 
ect from us at low Prepaid Price. 
SECRETS. re Canning and Cooking, a book of golden 
economics, mailed anywhere FREE. 
THE TOLEDO COOKER CO., 
Dept. F6, Toledo, Ohio. 


























Size 3% requires 1% yards of 36-inch 
or wider material with 134 yards of 
binding. 

1807—Sensible Suit For Boys.—Cut in sizes 


1764—One-piece Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 
40, » 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 3% yards 
of 3%-inch material with 3% yard of 
36-inch contrasting color. 

1322—Serviceable Dress for the Young 
‘Girl.—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 2 yards of 36- 


4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 25 yards of 3%-inch material. 
1804—A glance at the diagram will con- 
vince you how easily this smart 
inch material with %4 yard 36-inch dress is made. Cut in sizes 16 years, 
contrasting color. 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
18ll—New Style Blouse.—Cut in sizes 3%, ure. Size 3% requires 2% yards of %6- 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. inch material. 
Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
or coin (coin prefe he summer book of fashions contains over 300 styles, 
embroidery. designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. i 















The Progressive Farm Woman 


Mrs. W. N. HUTT, Editor 











bread, cake, candy, school Iwnches, milli- 
nery, dressmaking, darning, patching, 
buttonholing, fancy work and flowers. 
There are $66 more for school work, 
poultry and garden crops in which both 
boys and girl will compete. This makes 
$257 for all. 

The money is not the only prize, for 
the boy and girl making the highest 
scores will be proclaimed king and queen 
of the harvest jubilee and the next four 
boys and girls will be declared their at- 
tendants. 

This exhibit is not all there is to it 
even yet. There is an educational side, 
as each must keep a record of the cost 
and method of production as well as 
read bulletins concerning their products. 
This boy and girl fair is an excellent 
thing worthy of copying. 


Seasonable Suggestions 


HE woman’s cause is man’s. They rise 

or sink together. 

If you have surplus canned goods why 
not advertise them in the local paper? 

It is a good idea 
to get the places 
cleaned up and 
spaded where you 
wish to plant shrubs 
and trees, 


Both the butter 
and buttermilk are 
of better quality if 
the cream is skim- 
med from the milk, 
rather than churning the whole milk. 

For a change, try boiled cucumbers, 
cooking them just as you do squash and 
seasoning well with plenty of butter, salt 
and pepper. 

Of all great works none has ever been 
of greater value to the world than home 
economics. Of all great vocations none 
has ever been nobler than that of home 
demonstration agent. 

Some day soon leave the children with 
Grandma and go off for a picnic, just you 
and Father together. Don’t you remem- 
ber what fun it was before you were mar- 
ried? 

Ice gives one a feeling of luxury 
equalled by nothing else. Even if you 
have no refrigerator buy a piece of ice on 
Saturday and keep it over Sunday in a 
tub well covered with a blanket or news- 
papers. 

Two little screw eyes or cup hooks and 
a cheap curtain rod of the kind that looks 
like a spriag will make a fine temporary 
pole in the closet when one goes to stay 
some place where this convenience is not 
provided. 

School attendance records were kept by 
nurses and doctors and it was found that 
a large percentage of the absences was 
of underweight children, The reason, in 
large measure, was their susceptibility to 
colds, tonsilitis and any disease epidemic 
in the school. 


A Fair for Boys and Girls Only 


A HARVEST Jubilee to be held on the 
Thanksgiving days of November 29 
and 30 is an idea worth passing on. The 
premium list announces that this will be 
“an annual agricultural, industrial, and 
educational show promoted, produced, 
and put on by the boys and girls of 
Moore County, North Carolina.” 





MBS. HUT? 


Sunshine 


UNSHINE is fine—but don’t use it 
foolishly. 


I have seen illness and pain suffered 
because of the desire to have sunburn 
on one’s face and arms. In fact I’ve 
seen folks sunburn themselves so fright- 
fully that they had to go to hospitals. 


Wear your hat in a sail boat in a very 
hot sun—don’t expose yourself while 
wet after bathing unnecessarily unless 
you like suffering. If you like it—go 
ahead—it would be foolish to keep well. 


Partial sunstroke makes one ill in the 
summer and we don’t realize what is the 
matter with us. 


Some people should wear smoked 
glasses in the bright sunlight. I had in- 
digestion one summer when I lived on 
a lake—and couldn’t understand why. I 
was told to wear dark glasses and I 
never felt dyspeptic again. 

I simply pass these things on. You 
can take’ em or leave ’em.—Better 
Homes Bulletin. 


Variety In Using Green 
Peppers 


TUFFED With Chicken.—Mince enough 

cold cooked chicken to make 1 cup, add 2 
tablespoons minced ham and 1 tablespoon 
melted butter. Season to taste. Cut stems 
from green peppers so they will stand up- 
right, cut off top, remove seeds and mem- 
branes and fill with minced chicken and ham, 
Stand in a baking dish, pour about them 1 
cup chicken stock and bake 30 minutes. 

Green Pepper Pilau.—Remove tops, seeds 
and membranes from peppers. Fill with boiled 
rice to which has been, added 1 tablespoon 
melted butter and 2 tablespoons grated yel- 
low cheese to each cup rice. Season with salt 
and pepper. Cook in oven, in a covered pan 
for 10 minutes, remove cover and brown, 

Creole Chowder.—Heat 2 tablespoons butter 
and in it brown 4 sliced onions. Add 4 peeled 
tomatoes, 4 chopped green peppers and the 
corn cut from 4 cobs. Add as much water as 
needed in cooking, season with salt, sugar 
and a little black pepper. Cook 1 hour and 
serve very hot. 

Peppers and Okra.—Wash, trim and cut into 
slices 1 quart tender, young okra; place in a 
saucepan 2 tablespoons butter, a medium 
sized onion, 2 green peppers, both minced 
fine; cook to a golden brown, then add 3 to- 
matoes, peeled and cut into pieces, 1 sweet 


Every boy or girl in Moore County 
over 8 and under 18 is being urged to 
qualify and take part in this jubilee 
either as an exhibitor or a member of a 
committee. 
The executive committee is composed 
of the home and farm demonstration 
agents, the principal of the farm life 
school and the secretary of the board of 
trade of the county seat. With the ex- 
ception of these four people, the com- 
mittees are composed of boys and girls : 
representing the various parts of the a a a a toe ae 
county. utes. 
There are 12 committees, these being Peppers Stuffed With Fish.—Prepare pep- 
gate, floor, decorations, field crops, swine pers for stuffing. Mince cooked fish, moisten 
and cattle, poultry, garden crops, flowers, — ar ee ee => a 
culinary, household arts, woodwork, and enough to heat through. 
schoolwork. ‘ a and Caine Sabie Geet very fue 
P ° ° ° F wv ) nove seeds 
A beautiful premium list is gotten out Mf small white cabbage, remove seeds 
by these youngsters, and what those of 1 green pepper and cut into fine shreds. Mix 
Moore County can do, those living else- with mayonnaise or boiled dressing and gar- 
where can do also, because other farm ™S* with strips of red pepper. 
and home agents are sure to be interested en ee ae 
and helpful, There is a page of adver- solidly with cottage cheese, seasoned with 
tising for each one of the prizes, which salt. Slice with a sharp knife and arrange 
probably takes care of the printing bill. ©" lettuce leaves. Serve with French dressing. 
A footnote says that the board of trade Ba — og see Pg eel ye By a 
of the county seat, Carthage, gives all sugar, 6 onions, 2 tablespoons salt, 1 small 
the prizes. These prizes are generous, white cabbage, 2 tablespoons mustard seed. 
$156 going to the boys for their annual Remove seeds from peppers, chop fine with 
field crops and carpentry exhibits; $35 onion and cabbage. Put in cheese cloth, scald 
to She. girls for canned fruit and vegeta- 
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with boiling water and squeeze. dry. Heat 
* vinegar, salt and mustard seed; add vege- 
je bis bread, corn- tables, bring to boil, bottle and seal. 
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Remembering the Birthdays 


HE worst mistake I ever made was in 
not remembering my children’s birth- 
days. A little party, an inexpensive 
present, or an extra nice cake would 
have made their little hearts so happy, 
and the memory of it would have gone 
with them through all the after years. 
Now that the children are all_grown and 
gone, their childhood gone forever, I sit 
alone in the old home and see my mis- 
takes. Oh, mothers, wake up to the fact 
that your children have only one child- 
hood and make it as happy as you can. 
A LONELY MOTHER. 


What Any Woman Can Do 


OXE summer my sweet pickled peaches 
were so much praised by my friends 
that I wrote to a dealer in fancy gro- 
ceries in a city about furnishing him 
with them for his trade. Of course, I 
sent a sample jar, and he offered to take 
all I put up at a price that, after paying 
for all material, left me 100 per cent for 
my work. I took pride in it and enjoyed 
the checks, 


Another way I enjoy earning money 
is crocheting baby sacques and coats 
from fine zephyr. It is not trying to the 
eyes and well made garments for babies 
are always in demand. Some I.send to 
fairs and get a prize before selling. 

K. O. B. 





Farm Wives’ Experi- 
ence Letters 








Cooking Economies I Have 
Found Helpful 


ERHAPS the most satisfactory econ- 
omy I practice in cooking is in the 
use of stale bread, which, like the poor, 
“we have with us always.” Of course, 
most bread crumbs enter society like 


many “social leaders,” disguised with 
expensive adornment. Enough butter, 
eggs, sugar, fruit, etc, is used to 


make a delightful dessert without the 
crumbs, but in the breakfast cakes I am 
going to tell you about, they really 
amount to something, and in our family 
often almost make the breakfast. I 
leave off the biscuit that are too familiar 
at most morning meals when I serve a 
cereal and cream, and follow these with 
cakes hot from the griddle with fresh 
butter and perhaps syrup, and I am sure 
of my husband’s smile of approval. 


I run all stale bread through the food 
chopper and place in a glass jar until 
needed. For breakfast cakes for a fam- 
ily of four or five I use 2 cups bread 
crumbs, % cup corn meal, cover with 
boiling water until soft. Add 1 egg, % 
cup flour, % cup cornmeal, not scalded, 
1 teaspoon baking powder, and 1 tea- 
spoon salt. Thin with cold water and 
fry on greased griddle——Mrs. K. H. B. 


* - 7 
Meat Economies.—One of my favor- 
ite cooking economies is the way I use 
left-over or tough meats. It often 


solves the meat problem for a dinner. I 
run through the food chopper about a 
pound of beef or meat on hand, also one 
good sized onion, one cold biscuit or two 
slices of stale bread. Form into a loaf 
over which spread a little butter, place 
in a roaster with one cup of water and 
cook until good brown. When ready to 
serve, heat a can of undiluted tomato 
soup and pour over loaf, garnish with 
slices of green sweet peppers and serve 
hot. 

My greatest money saver is in fuel; I 
use a fireless cooker.—Mrs. H. K. W. 


* ad * 


Careful Planning Means a Saving.— 
“Use your head and save your heels” 
applies to cooking as well as everything 
else. Be cool and do not scurry from 
One thing to the other, as in that way 
Practically nothing is accomplished, but 
it is more tiring than the actual work. 


When preparing dish, I assemble 





then the task of preparing is reduced to 
a minimum. When through, I put every- 
thing back in its place, pour water in 
dirty pots and pans and stack them, if 
not convenient to wash them right away. 


In cleaning and preparing vegetables I 
have found old newspapers to be quite 
a convenience. I cover the work table 
with papers then when I have finished | 
take all the rubbish off with the paper 
and the table is as neat as ever. 

For spices, soda, salt, etc., glass jars 
neatly labeled are very convenient as 
one can tell at a glance what one wants 
and also what supplies are needed. 


On ironing days I plan my meals so as 
to make the best possible use of fuel, 
usually cooking some dish requiring very 
little attention but several hours cooking. 


Every woman knows that men dislike 
waiting for meals as much as we dislike 
waiting for them when the meal is ready. 
I have found since having meals ready 
at a definite time, very little waiting for 
meals or for the men to come to meals 
has been done. I have found it also a 
great food and temper saver as, to me, 
it seemed harder to keep a dish hot and 
still not spoil it, than it was to cook it in 
the first place-—Miss M. O. L. 





'T eens and Twenties | 


How I Will Try to “Be 
Somebody” 


"LL Be Somebody by Being a Teacher. 
Yes, you dear old Progressive Farm- 
er, I expect to be a teacher. That’s just 
what I’ve always wanted to be. That’s 
just what I hope I can be successfully. 
I am almost sure you'll agree with me 
when I say that a teacher and a preacher 
have the most responsible positions in 
the world next to that of the parents. 





High school work would be my choice. 
I try to learn everything I possibly can 
while in high school, and hope for col- 
lege, for I think pupils deserve the best 
there is to offer, and surely no teacher is 
offering them her best unless she goes 
to college. Even after I have finished 
college, I want a post graduate course in 
the subjects I wish to teach, then sum- 
mer school and anything else that might 
be of help. 


Then, whether I teach all my life or 
ot, I think I shall have spent at least a 
part of my time “being somebody and 


doing something for somebody.”—Bobby. 
* 7. * 
Picks His Career According to His 


Talents—In the spring of 1921 I finished 
high school at the age of 16, having lived 
on the farm all my life. I had traveled 
little and knew practically nothing of 
the outside world. I was very familiar 
with the hard work of the farm but knew 
very little of its recreational assets. Re- 
garding the farm from this viewpoint, I 
got the idea that it was all work and no 
play, with very little pay at that. 


I have a cousin who is an_ electrical 
engineer. He seemed to take life easy 
and have a good time, so I decided that 
I wanted to be an electrical engineer. 
In the fall of 1921 I went to state col- 
lege and registered as an electrical en- 
gineering student. The work proved to 
be harder than I expected and I became 
rather discouraged. I was taken sick 
in February and went home. The next 
fall I started over again, but I had learn- 
ed that electrical engineering was not as 
I had pictured it and that my talents did 
not run that way. I began to take a 
mental inventory of myself and my ca- 
reer. The result was that in the spring 
term of 1923 I registered as an agricul- 
tural student, and I hope to return as 
such next fall. 


Probably a farmer seldom gets to be 
president of the United States, but, while 
other professions may suit other people, 
for myself I see a better prospect for 
the future with a better chance to be of 
more service to God and my fellowman 


in agricultural work than in any 
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Every day we hear owners say that 
the Overland is “the most automo- 
bile in the world for the money.” 


Consider these 




























































And no wonder! 
Overland features: 


Triplex springs(Patented) providing 
130-inch springbase—all-steel tour- 
ing body with hard-baked enamel 
finish—the strongest rear axle, we 
believe, in the Overland price class— 
powerful, reliable engine that gives 
20 miles and more to the gallon of 
gasoline. Ask your Willys-Overland 
dealer for further information. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Lid., Toronto, Ont. 





$525 
$525 ; 
$750 


Touring 
Roadster 
Red Bird - 
Coupe - $795 
Sedan - $860 


F.O. B. TOLEDO 
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DVERTISED PRODUCTS have a good reputation 
for quality. ‘They cost no more, often less, than 
the non-adnertised stuff which may or rood not be 


ve saje than sorry. Buy advert 
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engine 





1% HP. “Z” 
18 H.P, “Z”" $ 34 
3 ELP.“Zz° 90 
2 EP. “Z* 110 
6 H.P.“Z” 170 
f. o. b. factory 
to your town 
Says F. N. Blank, Prairie H » Mo....“T 
have used this ae ereitie Gin vous ona now 
am gi it harder work than ever before.” 
Says the Shaffer Oil & Refining Co., Omaha, 


Nebr. .. . “We have about 30 ‘Z’ Engines in 
use, giving excellent service. Most of them 
are three or four years old, but they still re- 
quire very little attention.” 
Over 350,000 users have approved the “Z”” 
e. No matter what your power require- 
ments, there is a “‘Z’’ Engine to exactly suit 
your needs. Over 5,000 dealers carry these 
sine in stock and will save you money on 
t. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers CHICAGO 








h Jacksonville; N 
~A ta; Dallas ; New Orleang 
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Learn Typewriting; It Pays 
[)R4k Boys and Girls:— 

I believe more of our young folks 
ought to learn shorthand, and certainly 
all who can do so should learn type- 
writing. 

Just before Woodrow Wilson spoke 
in Nashville, Tenn., several years ago, a 
special reporter for a great New York 
daily asked for a synopsis of the speech. 
Mr. Wilson sat down to a typewriter and 
in a few minutes had written an accurate 
outline. 

Again, When Mr. Wilson was in Eu- 
rope working for the League of Nations, 
it was necessary that he have accurate 
copies of many important statements 
made by leaders in discussing world 
problems. Mr. Wilson is an expert at 
shorthand and made records of many 
such matters. This aided in giving him 
the great power and influence that the 
world recognizes. 

Many more boys and girls should 
know shorthand and should be able to 
use the typewriter. It is a great help 
all through life, and young people can 
learn typewriting and stenography more 
quickly than older folks. 

Let’s suppose that you have just en- 

tered high school. The teacher will tell 
you a great many things that you will 
find hard to remember and will make 
demonstrations of various kinds when 
you take up laboratory work. Now let's 
suppose you can take down in shorthand 
the most helpful things said, and later 
make a typewritten copy of it. (Don’t 
you know you will remember it better? 
Not only this, but you will have a rec- 
ord of it, and by filing these records you 
can make use of them whenever you 
wish. 
i And just think how much more you 
will be able to get out of college work 
if you are a stenographer and typist. 
You may also be able to pick up quite a 
little extra money by doing work for 
other people. 

Not every boy or girl should learn 
stenography, for it takes a good deal of 
time to learn it, and then you will forget 
it rather quickly if you do not keep in 
practice. But certainly I should advise 
everybody who expects to carry on any 
considerable correspondence to learn 
typewriting. The typewritten letter in- 
dicates progressiveness and always gets 
better attention. UNCLE P. F. 


Has Made Money in Corn and 
Pig Clubs 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


HAVE been doing club work now for 

two years, and have made money on 
both my corn and my pigs. 

The first year I raised a boar pig. I 
named him Babe Ruth, and he would 
come when I called him and would fol- 
low me around just like a dog. I took 
him to the fair at Louisa, and won sec- 
ond prize in the pig club and also won 
first in the open class and best boar 
under a year old, defeating lots of other 
young boars of other breeds. I won $17 
in cash money and also a special prize 
worth $3. 

In 1921 I bought a sow pig, another 
Berkshire, and fed her skimmilk, red 
dog, and corn, with a little tankage and 
let her run in a one-fourth-acre lot of 
clover and grass. She grew well, but I 
didn’t get her very fat, as folks say that 
is not good for a breeding animal. She 
weighed 25 pounds when I got her the 
last of May, and when sold in November, 
she weighed 275 pounds. This time I 
won first in the pig club at Louisa, and 
in the open class I won first, and then 
sent her to the State Fair where she 
won third prize, making a total in prize 
money of $26.. I sold her for $35, mak- 
ing her bring me a total of $61, leaving 





to raise another pig this year and hope 
to win first prize at the State Fair. 

I live with Mr. L. M. Sims on Brook- 
field Farm, and'I like to live in the coun- 
try best, as I lived in the city three years 
before coming here. 

L. HANSFORD CARTER. 

Louisa County, Va. 

Editor's Note——This was a fine rec- 
ord, but I believe that had I been in 
Hansford’s place I should have kept my 
prize-winning sow and raised prize-win- 
ning pigs from her. 


A Bad Mistake I Made 


(Girl’s $1 Prize Letter) 


| AM 14 years of age. Not long ago 
mother was sick and I had all the 
housework to do all by myself. I am 
the only girl and I didn’t know how to 
start, for I had always depended on 
mother to do it, but I had to do the best 
I could. Now grandmother is sick and 
mother is staying with her, but now I 
know how to do anything that mother 
does and housekeeping is not such a 
hardship upon me. 

I would say to girls who read this let- 
ter, better learn while you are young 
and not depend on your mother, because 
when she is sick or is gone, it will be an 
awful hardship on you. 

ANNIE LAURIE McNEILL. 

Editor's Note—I am so glad to get 
your letter, Annie Laurie, and I endorse 
all you say. But did you go far enough 
in giving the bad effects of your mis- 
take? Should not every girl and boy 
learn to help mother for mother’s sake 
as well as her own? 


Collie Brings the Cows In 


I HAVE a Collie puppy and he will 
drive the cows to the barn from the 
pasture. I feed him cornbread and but- 
termilk. He will go in the water after 
things and bring them out to you. He 
will guard things, too. He will trail and 
catch rats. He will eat candy and apples 
and bark for a piece of bread. 
EARL ARNOLD (Age 11). 

Lamar County, Texas. 

Editor’s Note.—Good for your Collie! 
When I was a boy my grandfather had 
a great many sheep and each afternoon 
two Shepherd dogs—Pedro and Otto— 
would bring them up to the sheds and 
keep them there. If rain threatened, the 
dogs would dash off to the big pasture 
and soon have all the sheep in the big 
sheep lot. 


A Little Problem in Saving 


pataae gave me a small patch of to- 
bacco last year, and it brought the 
sum of $100. I think every boy ought to 
start a bank account as soon as he gets 
a little money. 

I have three turkeys and six ducks. I 
am going to try my luck and will tell you 
later about my success with them. 

RAYMOND JESSUP (Age 19). 

Randolph County, N. C. 

Editor’s Note—If Raymond deposits 
his $100 now in a savings bank and adds 
$100 to it each year until he is 21, to- 
gether with interest at 4 per cent, how 
much money would he have to start life 
with? Who will send us the first correct 
answer? 


Answers to Last Week’s 


Nature-study Questions 
HERE does the corn plant have its 
flowers? The ears and the tassels. 
2. If you were to tie a paper sack over 
an ear of corn when pollen was just 
forming, would kernels grow on the cob? 
No. 
3. Could you expect a good ear of corn 
from a stalk growing alone in the middle 


’ : 2 * ’ U \ D. 
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Wash Dress Now Only 
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Embroidered 
Full-length 
PANEL 
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Price only 
$1.98 advertis: 
Lester - Rose Bar- 
gains! Biggest 
money - saving op- 
portunity of the 
m year for thousands 

of old 


you this 1923 prize- 
winning style in 
advance of the sea- 
son at less 

half price. 


One piece, long front, 
panel dress, made of 
washable, extra fine 
Sitk Lustre material 
White piping and 
dainty silk-stitch em- 
broidery around neck 
down 2 rows in front 
and around cuffs 
Short Kimona bell- 
sleeves, Round neck, 
stylish length of 
skirt, wide crushed 
belt with bow a 
streamer, 


Den’t Send a Penny! 
We know you will be ac 
pleased with this charming 
dress, in style, quality and 

, that we 


to 
Try-On at our risk! If not 
satisfactory, return and 
we'll refund every cent of 


Money Back | 


your money instantly. Ask 

es az Re. we State size 

Rs and color. ay cut-price 

After try-on “3 $1.98 and few pennies post 

age when postman delivers 

if not Satisfactor dress. Hurry! Order today 
before Sale is over. 

Lester-Rose Co., Dept. 864, Chicago 
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Kills Flies Like Magic 


Wonderful New Chemical Discovered 
That is Fatal to Flies—NOT A 
POISON—Harmless to Stock. 


Flies are dangerous and annoying pests 
that cost the farmer a great deal of profit 
every year. Now, through the discovery 
of a widely known scientist, you can easily 
and quickly rid the house, barns and live- 
stock of these pests. This discovery is in 
the form of a remarkable synthetic chem- 
ical which is fatal to flies of all kinds 
and similar insects such as chiggers, mos- 
quitoes and moths. 














a eS 
This new discovery, which is called FLY- 


KILL is not a poison. Though flies and in- 
sect pests seem to die off like magic, neither 
human _ beings or stock are affected by it at 
all. FLY-KILL is also a strong repellant— 
flies will not come near livestock or buildings 
where it has been used. FLY-KILL is wery 
valuable for cows and horses as flies do great 
harm to these animals and thus take profit 
from the farmer. 

So confident is the distributing laboratories 
that FLY-KILL will end the fly menace and 
nuisance in your house, barns, and on live- 
stock that they offer to send a full $3.00 sup- 
ply of FLY-KILL for only $1.25 on the guar- 
antee that if your fly troubles are not ended 
it costs nothing. This offer is fully guaran- 
teed and is made for a limited time to intro- 
duce FLY-KILL to a million new users. 
SEND.NO MONEY—just your name and ad- 
dress and this offer will be mailed at once. 
Address, 


FLY-KILL LABORATORIES, 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Garden Notes 


SMALL amount of water sprinkled 
worse than none. 


18 


on the garden 
Give a good soaking or leave it off en- 
tirfly. - 
* * * 


In selling surplus 
fruits and vegetables 
on the local markets, 
nothing will help se- 
cure good prices 
more than quality 
stuff well displayed. 
Offer for sale only 
high-class products. 
Can the portion 
which for any rea- 
son does not come up to standard. 

* *” ” 

Set tomato plants now for a late sum- 
mer and early fall crop. Even in the 
Upper South they will likely mature be- 
fore frost, and there is plenty of time 
for them to mature in Middle and Lower 
South. Pick out a moist and rich piece 
of ground for them. 

So. 

Many insects and diseases, damaging 
tomatoes and other garden crops, can 
be controlled by spraying or dusting the 
plants every 10 days or two weeks. Bor- 
deaux mixture, arsenate of lead, and nic- 
otine sulphate are the spray materials 
most commonly used, depending on what 
one is spraying for. 


Control Tomato Wilt By Seed 
Selection 


OMATO wilt is one of the most seri- 

ous troubles with which tomato grow- 
ers have to contend. The most effective 
method of controlling it is by using plants 
that resist the disease. 





MR, NIVEN 


The tomato grower can do something 
for himself by selecting seed for next 
year’s crop from those plants which have 
resisted the disease this year. In most 
every garden or field where wilt has at- 
tacked tomatoes, a few plants will resist 
the disease. By selecting seed from such 
plants one can reduce the damage to 
next year’s crop. 

From these plants that have resisted 
the disease, select only the well formed 
and as nearly perfect fruits as can be 
found. When the seed is separated from 
|the pulp of the tomato be careful to 
eliminate all except the well formed, 
plump, mature ones. In this way plants 
can be secured which will be less liable 
to attack from this disease. To make the 
work as effective as possible, plant next 
year’s crop on ground where tomatoes 
have not previously been grown. 


Cabbage Worm Controlled By 
Dusting 


OW can we keep the worms off late 

cabbage plants? We want to grow a 
fall and winter crop but the worms have 
just about discouraged us. Tell us how 
to control this pest,” writes a Tennesseg 
reader. 


The cabbage worm is probably the 
most serious dfawback with the excep- 
tion of drouth and hot weather, in grow- 
ing fall or winter cabbage. It is not pe- 
culiar to any one section, but is found 
all over the South. 


Fortunately, one can control this worm 
without any great amount of trouble. It 
is a biting insect and therefore can be 
killed by putting poison on the cabbage 
leaves. Either arsenate of lead, calcium 
arsenate or Paris green will do the work. 


One of the most successful methods is 
to mix 1 part of either powdered arsen- 
ate of lead or calcium arsenate with 8 or 
10 parts of finely powdered lime, and 
dust it on the plants. A hand dust 
gun is desirable for applying this mix- 
ture, but if one is not available the dust 
may be put in a flour or gunny sack and 
shaken over the plants. It is fine enough 
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to go through a sack. Apply the mate- 
rial very early in the morning when there 
is dew on the plants. This causes it to 
stick better. 

By carrying out the above suggestions, 
this pest can be almost completely con- 
trolled, thus enabling one to grow a crop 
of late cabbage. 


Tobacco Dust Will Control 
Turnip Lice 


‘TS THERE anything T can do to keep 

lice off turnips? I want to plant them 
for winter greens, but the lice have killed 
them for the last year or two,” writes 
one of our Tennessee readers. 


Yes, lice on turnips can be controlled 
by dusting with nicotine sulphate or to- 
bacco dust. Secure it from a seed store 
or directly from the manufacturer. Di- 
lute according to directions given on the 
package and dust on the underside as 
well as the top of the leaves. A smali 
dust gun, costing a dollar or two will 
serve the purpose. If a large field is to 
be dusted, a larger gun will’ be needed. 
If neither are available, put the material 
in a gunny sack and shake over the 
plants. 


The turnip louse is a sucking insect, 
and a mixture that will kill by contact is 
necessary. Nicotine sulphate is one of 
this kind and will control this pest if 
put on often and thoroughly. 


Ye Market Tomatoes After 


Frost 
A NEW and 


interesting phase of truck 
growing is being tried out in Baldwin 
County, Georgia, this year. It consists of 
planting tomatoes late in summer, so as 
to mature just before frost. It is planned 
to pick the tomatoes. while green, just be- 
fore frost appears, put them in baskets 
or crates and store, allowing them to 
ripen after being stored. 


This work is under the direction of 
County Agent Swain. The farmers of 
the county have already signed up to 
grow 150 to 200 acres to be handled in 
this manner. Mr. Swain has required 
each one to sign a contract that is abso- 
lutely iron-clad. In order that the work 
may be done in as thorough manner as 
possible the service of a field man has 
been secured and he is giving the farmers 
detailed instruction as to the best methods 
of cultivating, fertilizing, etc. 

A coéperative organization of all those 
producing the tomatoes has been formed. 
It is iron-clad, and will permit Mr. Swain 
to completely control the crop. This ven- 
ture will be watched with a great deal of 
interest. If it is a success, farmers in 
various sections of the country will no 
doubt try it out next year. 


Make Plans For Home 
Orchard Now 


J PROPST ARLE way to spend a few 

hours during laying-by time is to 
study fruit tree catalogs. Write for 
these now, make a careful study of them 
and decide the kind of trees to plant this 
fall. 


After studying the catalogs, pick out 
a fertile, well drained piece of ground 
near the house for the home orchard. 
The average farm should devote at least 
one-half to one acre to fruit trees. Do 
not be afraid to select a choice piece of 
ground, because no crop will pay better 
returns than the home orchard. 


Late fall and winter is the time to set 
fruit trees, but now is the time to make 
plans for the orchard. Those who do 
not know the best varieti@s for their 
section, the distance apart to set the 
trees, etc., may secure the information 
by ' writing The Progressive Farmer. 
Start now by following the suggestions 





many others. 


the engine. 
rated power. 


positive and largely automatic. 


washer. 


rigid frame. 


and highly durable. 
ter Tractors’’, tells the whole story. 
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absolute confidence in his machine. 
discovers that his tractor has outlasted and outworked 
These valuable advantages are largely due to the 
efficiency and durability of the Case built engine. 
is really remarkable for its power and fuel economy. No other 
tractor engine has such an enviable reputation for durability. 


Reserve power increases durability by preventing overloading of 
All Case engines have 20 per cent or more reserve over 


Durability is the result of many Case features. 
are well balanced. All bearing surfaces are large. 
All working parts are fully enclosed 
and protected from dust and dirt, including the cylinder barrels and 
pistons, which are protected by an effective, patented, Case air 
All parts are easily accessible for adjustment, and all can be 
readily renewed. The material used is carefully chosen to’ insure 
durability, and is tested to uniformly high standards. 

For two good reasons, the Case engine is mounted crosswise on the 
The belt pulley is on the engine crankshaft where no 
power is lost through gears—a simple spur gear transmission is used, 
more efficient than any other type of drive. 
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Years later he again 


; | Dae Case tractor owner soon discovers that he can place 


This engine 


All moving parts 
Lubrication is 


For these and many other reasons Case Tractors are dependable, efficient 
An interesting booklet, ‘‘Better Farming with Bet- 


Write for it. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 


(Established 1842) 
Racine 


Wisconsin 
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the difference. Money back guar- 
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Bradley Boston Co., 
be yours if you 
buy our master- 


FRUIT £222 


peach, plum and pear trees. 

roses, ornamentals, evergreen trees, 

etc. Write for catalog and prices. 

SOUTHERN NURSERY COMPANY, 
Winchester, 


. Tenn. 
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free. 
Electric Wheel Co., 50 Elm St., Gao. i. 
Write today for free in- 
struction book and 


PATENTS jeer ons 


blank. Send sketch or model for personal opinion. 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Lawyer, 
916 Southern Building, Washington, D. C, 





Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Progressive Farmer” when 
you write one of our advertisers. Then 
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Georgia-Alabama Farm. News Notes 


Hay Association Has Good 
Year 


O-OPERATIVE marketing of farm 

products registered another victory 

recently when the Alabama Farm 
Bureau Hay Association made its first 
annual report. 

During the year this association han- 
died alfalfa, Johnson, and mixed hays, 
but at the time this report was made 
only Johnson could be reported in detail. 
It was shown that during the first year 
this association handled 10,236 tons of 
Johnson hay, about 65 per cent of which 
was No. 1 and the remainder No. 2. 
The net price to growers was $15.10 per 
ton for No. 1 and $13.02 for No. 2. 

The cost of operation was shown to be 
low. The average was 94 cents per ton, 
which is considered very low in view of 
the fact that it was the association’s first 
year, making it necessary to learn many 
lessons by actual experience. 


Better Price Received 


N ORDER to know something of its 

advantages to its miembers the asso- 
ciation made an investigation, showing 
that its average prices on Johnson hay 
were $2.63 per ton above the average 
for the last five years. 

But a direct saving in the form of a 
better price on each ton was only one of 
the many achievements of the associa- 
tion. A still greater accomplishment was 
the opening up of new markets or mar- 
kets which before coéperation were al- 
most closed to Alabama hay because of 
the condition in which it reached the 
market, and the absence of an associa- 
tion to protect the consumers against 
losses from impgoper grading, low quali- 
ties, and other bad features. 

Birmingham, Alabama, was the biggest 
consumer of hay marketed by the asso- 
ciation, and next to Birmingham was 
Atlanta. Jacksonville, Florida, and Co- 
lumbus, Georgia, each took many cars. 


Opened New Markets 


HEN the association first began op- 

erations in 1922, ii was difficult to 
sell hay on these markets, largely be- 
cause of the reasons mentioned above. 
Instead of consuming hay produced near 
them, the consumers of hay in these 
cities were buying Western hay and pay- 
ing a heavy freight rate on it, because it 
was the kind of hay they wanted. After 
much effort and guaranteeing its hay in 
every feature, the farm bureau hay asso- 
ciation opened up these markets to Ala- 
bama hay, and thereby prepared the way 
for greater hay production on a profit- 
able basis in Alabama. 

Officials of this association point out 
that for best results in coéperative hay 
marketing, it is necessary for farmers to 
grow it properly, cit it at the right time, 
bale it correctly in uniform bales, and 
grade rigidly when loading, keeping each 
bale in a car up to the required grade. 

P. O. DAVIS. 


$50 in Cash Prizes for Letters 
on Co-operative Marketing 


E HAD planned to issue on Septem- 

ber 1, this year, a “Codperative Mar- 
keting Special” of The Progressive 
Farmer. Owing to the fact that our first 
issue in each month always carries a 
good deal of extra matter—“Work for 
the Month” messages from agricultural 
leaders, etc.—we are postponing our 
“Codperative Marketing Special” issue 
until September 15. 

For this issue we now want readers to 
tell us (1) their experiences with codper- 
ative marketing as compared with the 
old system of selling farm products, and 
(2) their views and opinions as to ways 
and means for making codéperative mar- 
keting a still greater success. 

What can individual members do to 
make codperative marketing a greater 
success? What policies and methods 
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can directors and officials adopt to make 
it a greater success? What are the main 
advantages of the codperative marketing 
associations as you have seen them, and 
what are the main drawbacks or difficul- 
ties that you have noticed? If your local 
organization is strong, tell us why. If 
weak, tell us why. 

Tell us also what policies and plans 
you and your neighbors believe would 
make coodperative marketing stronger, 
more effective, more popular. What 
sort of directors, officials, and employees 
are needed? Are we in danger of get- 
ting as directors (a) too many farmers 
without business experience, or (b) too 
many business men without sufficient 
knowledge of the “dirt farmer’s” needs? 
Is there greater danger of (a) paying too 
large salaries, or (b) of getting men of 
too small caliber by paying too small 
salaries? Is there greater danger of (a) 
giving out too much information and 
thereby letting the enemy get occasional 
advantage, or (b) of giving out too little 
information and giving the farmer the 
feeling that the management is not let- 
ting him know what it is doing? Is 
there greater danger of (a) possible mis- 
takes by having important policies voted 
on by the entire membership in a refer- 
endum, or (b) of a growing feeling that 
cooperative marketing is “not close 
enough to the people,” by having direc- 
tors and officials decide the most import- 
ant policies without referring them to 
the people? Is there greater danger 
from a rule saying that directors elected 
to manage the affairs of an association 
shall not themselves take salaried posi- 
tions in the association, or (b) from a 
rule that permits directors themselves to 
accept salaried jobs in the organization 
that they are elected to see is well man- 
aged? Is there greater danger (a) of 
punishing too severely members who 
break contracts, some of whom may be 
ignorant, or (b) of dealing too lightly 
with contract breakers and thus enabling 
the opposition to encourage dangerous 
disloyalty ? 

Don’t limit yourself to these questions, 
and don’t answer any of these except 
those in which you feel a real interest. 
Tell us exactly (1) how codperative 
marketing helps, and (2) how it can be 
made more helpful—either or both sub- 
jects; if you don’t think jt helps, go 
ahead and say why. We want every- 
body’s views. Write plainly, concisely, 
and right to the point. Fifteen dollars 
will be given as a prize for the best letter 
sent us, $10 for the second best, and $5 
each for the five next best letters, with 
payment for all other articles we print. 
Mail letters by August 28. Address “Co- 
Operative Marketing Letter Contest,” 
care of The Progressive Farmer. 





Southeastern Crop Review 


ORN has made splendid progress in 
North Carolina during the two weeks 
ending July 31. The condition is fair to 
good in Tennessee; better than expected 
in Florida; poor in South Carolina and 
Georgia, but improving where sufficient 
rain has fallen. There is a great deal of 
late corn in the entire Southeast. Some 
of it will barely have time to mature un- 
der favorable conditions. 
Cotton.—North Carolina and Tennes- 
see cotton has developed splendidly. The 
plants made good growth all over the 
belt, and are fruiting well. Boll weevil 
is doing little damage in North Carolina 
and Tennessee; is under control in South 
Carolina; but doing serious damage in 
Florida, Southwestern Georgia and Ala- 
bama. Large quantities of arsenate are 
being used, and the weevil appears to be 
held in check in most of South Carolina 
and considerable areas in Georgia. Geor- 
gia and Florida situation becoming ex- 
tremely serious, with marked decline in 
Georgia, and weevils getting every 
square in Florida, 
Sweet Potatoes —Sweet potato acre- 
age is very generally less than last year. 
Large acreage of late potatoes in Florida. 
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Where rains have fallen, the crop is 
fairly good; otherwise, poor. 

Tobacco.—Condition is good over en- 
tire belt. Crop has been harvested in 
Florida, where quality was very superior. 
Harvesting continues in South Carolina, 
where the quality is reported good. 
North Carolina tobacco is fine; quality 
is high, and yields are excellent. Market 
conditions uncertain. Georgia bright 
leaf sales season just beginning. 

Small Grain —Threshing about over in 
Tennessee and North Carolina, with 
good indicated yields and few losses 
from bad weather. Florida hay has 
made excellent growth, but rains inter- 
fering with harvesting. Hay and_ pas- 
ture good in North Carolina, but suffer- 
ed in some of the area from lack of 
rainfall. 

Fruit—Georgia peach crop has sur- 
passed last season, yield of Elbertas be- 
ing in accordance with predictions and 
particularly good. Grape prospects are 
fair in Tefnessee. Georgia commercial 
apples are doing well. Unsprayed agri- 
cultural crop very poor. Commercial 
watermelon crop mostly harvested in 
South Carolina, with satisfactory yields. 
Prospects for watermelons and canta- 
loupes in Tennessee, fair. Sorghum and 
sugar cane have suffered from want of 
rain in South Carolina, but have had too 
much in Southwest Georgia. Florida 
citrus condition excellent, except grape- 
fruit short. 

Legumes.—Peanuts very poor in Geor- 
gia. Mexican bean beetle has become 
general pest in East Tennessee and 
North Georgia. 

General Summary.—The period from 
July 15 to 31, covered by this report, was 
quite favorable. Most’crops were excel- 
lent, except in Georgia, where condition 
of crops is far from satisfactory. The 
boll weevil seems to have been held in 
check in most of the territory, but the 
situation is ominous in Georgia and 
Florida and Southern Alabama. 

Z..R. PETTET. 


Tobacco Prices Open Well 


OBACCO seems destined to supplant 

cotton as the money crop of South 
Georgia. The opening of Sottth Geor- 
gia’s tobacco markets last week was 
marked by the heaviest and most satis- 
factory selling since this section began 
growing tobacco, and the returns from 
tobacco, based on prices for the opening 
day, were much larger than those ever 
received from the cotton crop. 

At Hahira about 140,000 pounds of to- 
bacco were sold on the opening day, at 
prices ranging from 10 to 15 cents a 
pound. At Tifton approximately 85,000 
pounds were sold at prices ranging from 
20 to 40 cents a pound. The amount paid 
in cash for the opening day was 
$16,385.70. At Douglas, more than 200,- 
000 pounds were sold at prices ranging 
from 20 to 25 cents—36 cents a pound 
being the highest price received. for any 
lot. And at Nashville, Ga., 40,000 rolls 
were sold, the price running from 15 to 
75 cents per pound. 





The prices paid were very satisfactory, 
and every grower who carried his to- 
bacco to market was more than pleased 
with the results obtained. 

It is estimated that more than 1,000,000 
pounds will be sold in the Hahira dis- 
trict alone this year, distributing some- 
thing like $300,000 among the farmers of 
the region growing tobacco. 


J. H. REED. 





How Crops Are Doing 


OLLOWING is the latest United 

States Department of Agriculture 
summary of weather and crop condi- 
tions as issued last week :— 

“High teniperatures, with absence of 
rainfall or only light rains, were detri- 
mental in Texas and Oklahoma, and the 
weather was. too dry in portions of 
Northern Georgia. In Texas some cot- 


ton is in very good condition, especially 
in the southern portion, but there was 
widespread deterioration. In Oklahoma 
the condition of cotton is fairly geod 
generally. In most northern and eastern 
portions of the Belt, cotton made very 
good progress, and in Arkansas and 
Eastern North Carolina it made excel- 
lent progress. In northern and central 
portions the boll weevil did slight damage, 
From Florida and Southern Georgia to 
Louisiana there were moderate to heavy 
rains, with too much cloudiness, and 
cotton made only poor to fair progress, 
with shedding in. some areas, and plants 
undersized in portions; in these sections 
boll weevil did considerable damage. 
“Cotton picking made excellent prog- 
ress in Southern Texas. Picking is pro- 
gressing locally in Florida. Truck and 
minor crops generally did well, sweet 
potatoes especially, except in western 
and some south-central districts, where 
truck made no, or only poor progress.” 


Cotton Crop Estimated at 
11,516,000 Bales 


N AUGUST 1 the United States De- 

partment of Agriculture announced an 
estimate of 11,516,000 bales of cotton of 
the 1923 crop. The condition of the crop 
on July 25 was announced as 67.2 per 
cent of normal. 

A month ago the crop was forecaste¢, 
at 11,412,000 bales and the condition on 
June 25 was 69.9 per cent of normal. The 
1923 acreage, as announced on July lI, 
is 38,287,000 acres. 

Last year’s crop amounted to 9,761,817 
bales, the acreage 34,016,000 and the July 
25 condition was 70.8 per cent of normal. 
The average production for the last ten 
years was 11,890,189 bales, the average 
acreage 34,413,600 and the average July 
25 condition 72.4 per cent of normal. 

The July 25 condition indicates a yield 
of about 143.9 pounds per acre, 

Following is the condition report on 
July 25 for this year and last. 
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See What Other Farmers Are 
° 
Doing 
T THIS season, I believe farmers 
might well spend considerable time 
in seeing what other farmers, particu- 
larly the best in their section, are do- 
ing. Nearly every county has a few 
outstanding farmers who are con- 
spicuously successful along some par- 
ticular line or lines, and farmers gen- 
efally should visit the farms of such 
farmers and learn all they can about 
their better methods. 

Our state experiment stations, too, 
in these days of the automobile and 
good roads, are in easy reach of many 
thousands of farmers, and a visit to 
them at this season cannot fail fo be 


of interest and value to any farmer 
who may make the trip. Fertilizer 
and variety tests with our various 


crops will be found particularly in- 
structive. 

Make up a party of a few of your 
neighbors who are true seekers after 
better ways and methods, pack the 
lunch box, and go out on a day’s agri- 
cultural excursion. It will pay you. 

B. L. MOSS. 





SOLDIER is an individual who con- 
quers, even himself. 
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Odd Jobs About the Farm 


How to Do the Little Things That Come Up 
By G. H. ALFORD : 


HE detailed causes of fires on farms 

in one year, as reported to the Actu- 
arial Bureau of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, show thaf the heav- 
iest loss from known 
causes, $3,933,950, is 
due to lightning 
striking unrodded 
buildings. Experi- 
ence proves that a 
properly rodded 
structure is practi- 
cally immune 
against lightning. 

There were 191 
lightning fires re- 
ported during one summer month from 
the Province of Ontario, but only two in- 
volved rodded buildings, and it is prob- 
able that they were not properly equip- 
ped. A rod that is broken or that is not 
correctly installed actually increases the 
lightning risks. 

The house and barn should he rodded 
and all wire fences should be “grounded” 
at least every 10 rods. During the 167 
years in which lightning rods have been 
used, they have proved their efficiency 
beyond a doubt. It has been conclusively 
proved that lightning rods, properly 
erected, render 99 per cent protection 
against lightning. 


A Full Tool Chest Makes Re- 
pairing Easier 


AND TOOLS have reached a rare 

degree of perfection. There is now a 
tool for each kind of work and they are 
all wonderfully adapted to their purpose. 
Labor-saving farm implements and ma- 
chines have accomplished wonders and 
our great progress in agriculture is 
chiefly due to their use; however, they 
have not replaced hand tools. 

There is a growing demand for spe- 
cial tools for garden, truck and farm 
work, and this demand has led to the 
invention of a tool for every kind of 
work. Bulletin No. 38 of the Minnesota 
Experiment Station on Garden Tillage 
and Implements, says: “Such close and 
careful work cannot be done with any 
horse implement now in use as well as 
with the best hand implements. With 
proper tools, the work may. be done 
nearly as quickly by hand as by horse- 
power, and far more perfectly when the 
plants are small.” : 





It is certain that nothing can replace 
hand tools; nothing else will do much 
of the careful work in garden, truck 
patch, orchard, and field as well as the 
special hand tools. Of course, special 
tools such as the wheel hoe must replace, 
so far as possible, the old crude hoe. 
The modern hay fork, manure and barn 
fork, grain and header fork, corn hook, 
take, potato-digging tools, hoes, weeders, 
cultivators, hooks, and other tools should 

modern and specially adapted to cer- 
tain kinds of work. There is much to 
be gained by using the proper tool for 
each and every kind of garden and field 
work, 


Replacing Broken Panes 


PANEs of glass are often broken out. 

and it is necessary to replace them. 
Get the size of the pane or panes out and 
buy them from your local dealer. Thor- 
oughly clean the frame into which the 
Pane fits of all dirt, especially old putty. 
Put the pane of glass into the frame and 
fasten it on four sides with small three- 
cornered pieces of tin, which may be cut 
from tin or purchased. Care must be 
taken to have the pane firmly resting 
against the frame at all points. 

Putty should be pressed into the space 
between the pane and the outer edge of 
the frame to seal the pane, waterproof 
the joint, and add to the appearance. 

tty, as it comes from the store, is 


B often too hard, and a little boiled linseed 





oil should be thoroughly mixed with it 
to soften it. Usually, kneading putty in 
the hands will make it soft enough with- 
out the use of linseed oil. 

When the putty is ready to apply, cut 
off a small amount and form it roughly 
into the shape of a ball. Apply it with 
the left hand and use the putty knife 
with right hand. Go over the putty with 
the knife until all spaces are perfectly 
filled. Be careful and not smear the 
putty over the pane of glass, and apply 
no more than is necessary to fill the 
triangular space between the pane and 
the wood. 





Peach Orchards Need Atten- 
tion After Harvest 


T IS the consensus of opinion among 

many commercial peach growers that 
orchards can be “laid by,” as it were, 
after they have matured a crop of fruit. 
This‘is a very erroneous idea. All per- 
ennial plants need special care and at- 
tention after reproduction in order to 
put them jn condition for producing fu- 
ture crops, and this is especially true of 
the peach tree, which is not one of the 
particularly hardy sorts. Special atten- 
tion to peach orchards along the follow- 
ing lines is urged during the next sev- 
eral weeks. 

Frequent rains during June and the 
rush of peach harvest during July have 
prevented the proper annual peach or- 
chard cultivation. At present some peach 
orchards look more like pastures than 
orchards. The grass and weeds are tak- 
ing plant food and moisture from the 
trees, which are so vitally necessary at 
this season of the year for the proper 
nourishment of the fruit buds for the 
1924 crop. Of course, this grassy condi- 
tion was unavoidable in most cases. 
Growers should immediately correct this 
condition and put the orchard in proper 
shape for its entrance into a period of 
dormancy. Use the turning plow if 
grass’ and weeds have gotten too far 
ahead, otherwise disk thoroughly both 
ways. 

During the’ harvest operations the 
pickers break many limbs. Frequently 
limbs are also broken by a heavy crop of 
fruit. These broken limbs should’ be 
neatly pruned frorh the tree close to the 
trunk or primary limb and destroyed. A 
broker® limb soon becomes a breeding 
place for bark beetles, and furthermore, 
they certainly are not an asset to a 
well kept orchard. Do not prune any of 
the healthy growing wood of bearing 
peach trees while they are in foliage. 
Summer pruning of bearing peach trees 
is not advised. 

Dead or dying peach trees can be 
found in practically every orchard after 
it has borne a crop of peaches. Now is 
the time to remove them before a breed- 
ing ground for injurious insect and dis- 
ease pests is set up. Remove all the 
large roots with these trees, and allow 
the hole where the tree stood to remain 
open at least 30 days before refilling. 
This will give the sun time to do some 
disinfecting work. Burn all parts of the 
tree and trunk immediately after re- 
moval from the orchard. 


Attention is again called to the fact 
that great danger comes from allowing 
the fruit that falls to the ground during 
harvest to mummify in the orchard. 
Sources of brown rot infection are there- 
by created for a number of years. If 
this fallen fruit has not already been 
picked up and buried deep with quick- 
lime, peach growers are strongly urged 
to do so immediately. Furthermore, 
have each tree in every orchard looked 
over in order to pull from it any fruits 
which*the pickers may have missed. If_ 
this is done before the fruit mummifies 
brown rot cankers on the twigs will be 
avoided.—Government and State Labo- 
















































A rolling landside supports the rear, making an “all-wheel- 
carried,”’ level-running plow—all weight is rolled—none 
dragged. No bottom friction against furrow wall or furrow 


bottom—no “sledding” or “running on its nose.” That’s 
why unusually good work and unusually light draft are fea- 


tures of the 
John Deere 


Syracuse No. 110 Sulky 


Plows at desired depth when turning square corners—the 
lever that controls the front furrow wheel is right at the oper- 
ator’s hand. When you reach the end of the field, all you 
have to do is release the lever latch. The front furrow wheel 
casters on the turn—guides the plow perfectly. Then, as the 
plow settles on the straight-away, the lever seeks the proper 
position and locks automatically. 





Here are other features you are sure to appreciate: The 
close-fitting shares are quick detachable; the two-axle front 
furrow wheel support prevents binding or cramping; the 
bearings are sand-proof; the plow is simply made and strong 
in every part. 


John Deere dealers can furnish this plow with the type of 
bottom adapted for best results in your soil. 








FREE BOOKLET describes the No. 110 Sulky Plow. Write today, 
address John Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for booklet CI-435 


JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


AYLOR SAw PASS. 


ru fest, t's 
the Ja b~ ge little. Mekes big money. 
Miors. of Engines, Boilers, Shingle Mills Drag Saws, 
Edgers, etc. Learn why careis beiter. 
Teytor tron Werke & Buoply Go., Macon, Ga, 

























































The Progressive Farmer 

is the Standard Farm 

Paper of the South 
“Edited By Men Who Know” 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
THE FARMER 

THE FARMER’S WIFE 
BREEDERS’ GAZETTE 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
MICHIGAN FARMER 
NEBRASKA FARMER 
OHIO FARMER 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS 
PRAIRIE FARMER 
WALLACE’S FARMER 
WISC. AGRICULTURIST 
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Look for the smiling’ 
red devil 


You always know a can of 
genuine Red Devil Lye by 
the smiling red devil on the 
label. It stands for a lye 
that you can depend upon to 
do the hard, rough work. 
For twenty years it has been 
the standard for good lye. 
Ask your grocer for the can 
with the red devil label. 


Write for Free Booklet 
Wm. Schield Mfg.Co., St. Louis, Me. 


RED DEVILLYE 


NOW! Get My 


Rip, 




































interested in any of these 
publications address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 


95 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
1109 Transportation Bidg., Chicago, tit. 
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Prices) 7: 


















PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
advertisers are guaranteed 
to be as represented. 


When writing to advertisers say: “I am 
advertiser 

















ratory, Fort Valley, Georgia. 











writing you as an in Pro- 
_f Fol all the aaverdaing it cat verdaing it carries." 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


Big as the Biggest. 
Good as the Best! 














RESTHAVENS 
T BEST Rec.No. 327532 

GRAND CHAMPION 

‘es OHIO ANO INDIANA 





ESTHAVEN FARM 
POLAND-CHINAS 


verage per litter at Papthessn Farm: In 1922, 
} In 1923, 7% pigs. Averaged over 
100 sows. Resthaven sows share 

vedi, with sires as best on earth, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed on Every Purchase 


Resthaven Farm—the world’s largest Poland- 
China plant now offers its animals for sale 
r 4 years of herd building. (No — sales 
are made.) Sows and gilts by or to 
Resthaven Giant and Buster’s Arb’ Itrator. Fall 
and spring boars at conservative prices. We 
eee satisfaction or refund your money. 
ree. Write for it and for descriptions 

ca oclees re animals that interest you. 


RESTHAVEN FARM 
Box 365 Troy, Ohio 

















| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


CHIC PEDIGREED, Strong and Vig- 
orous, from 40 Breeds, Heavy 

Layers. Exhibition and select grade. Post- 

age PAID. 

Hatcheries EAST 


Live arrival guaranteed. Our 
AND 
to ship. A month's feed FREE 
N 


EST from which 
Hatcheries, Box A3, Gambier, Ohio. 


Catalog free. 
CHICKS DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
Fall Chicks Pay Well 
Popular Varieties .. $14.00 per 100 
Leghorns .. $10.00 per 100 
“Write for Cat alog 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 


QUALITY Chick Price Cut 


White, Brown, Buff Leghorn, 10c. Barred Rocks, Llc 
rae Rocks, Re as, White Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, 1l2c Ass rte “ on large breeds, 10¢ 


MISSOURI POULTRY. FARMS. COLUMBIA, MO 


Baby Chicks — Aaged Septenber 
Ship Wednesdays, Per. t 100 500 
Brown, White Leghorns. . 5 $10.00 $45.00 
Rocka, Reds, Buffs. ‘ $12.00 $55.00 
Mixed for Broilers 3.00 $5.00 $9.50 $45.00 
20,000 Weekly c. RMAN, Knoxville, Tena. 


Chicks— Low Cut Prices —Chicks 


Finest Tested Record Layers. Live delivery guaranteed 
16th season White and Brown Leghorns, 100, $10 
—.. Mtge Minorcas, Anconag, 100, $12 Order 
ertisement. Reference: two ba 
BEAGLE. POULTRY FARM, Rn By Tena. 


| PUREBRED POULTRY | 


LEGHORNS 














A. N 














wee 


4,000 White Leghorn Pallets 7 


At $1 Each. 
Also Pullets. Cockerels and Mature Stock in any 
our seven breeds. All high quality stock at low 
ricesa, Exceptional value in our Trios and Breed- 
ng Pens of Select Breeders. Just what you need 
to improve your foundation stock 
Write tor Circular and Price List 


Riverside Poultry Farm, R-1t1B, Knoxville, sat | 





(Member International Baby Chick Association) 

















Forty years building the 
World’s most popular Saw 
Mill Machinery and Waxer 
Wheels. 


A.A DELoacHCO. ATLANTA GA 


DELON 
Mi, IL nual 


IT PAYS TO READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS! 


ADVERTISEMENTS are not only news, 
but good, timely and helpful news. 

They tell us of the best place to buy, 
and give up-to-the minute information of 
the great world of business. 

They tell us all about the great im- 
provements that are being made in the 
world. 

By reading them we learn of the new- 
est and best labor-saving inventions, the 
most successful farm implements and ma- 
chinery. 

The information contained in them is 
nee that one cannot afford to pass them 

they tell of comforts of which our 
hee mever dreamed. 

And finally, they are educative, and 
save us money. Therefore those who do 
not read advertisements are losing both 
money and information. 

Read the advertisements as re-read 
them. It will pay handsomely. 

















Buy Advertised 
Products! 


~They are not only better than Non- 
Advertised Products but they are often 
cheaper. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


“Old Times in The South” 


Sweet and Bitter Memories of Readers in Many Sections 


I.—A Tragedy of Civil War Days 
URING the Civil War, 


sad event occurred that cast a never 
ending gloom over the home of my 
father-in-law. His three oldest sons, 
John, Richard, and Robert Clark, en- 
listed in the Confederate Army., At one 
time they were stationed at Little Rock, 
about 100 miles from home. John re- 
ceived a letter from his wife, begging 
him to return to the bedside of their 
dying baby. Failing to obtain a fur- 
lough, he started home, thinking he 
could once more see his baby in this 
world, and return ynmolested. But, alas! 
he was overtaken, brought back, and 
court-martialed. The court grimly de- 
cided that he must be shot to death. His 
aged father at once set out on horse- 
back for Little Rock to see if anything 
could be done to save his son’s life, but 
the officials only mocked and jeered at 
him. 

Richard 
John’s place, 
would atone 
John. 

On the very day that his baby died, 
leaving his loving wife heart-broken 
with grief, John Clark and two other 
soldiers were shot. Their lifeless bod- 
ies were interred in old Mother Earth 
and no one knows their last resting 
place. Such are the horrors of war! 


B. F. CASH 


very, very 


take his brother 
told that nothing 
the life-blood of 


offered to 
but was 
except 


Newark, Ark 
II.—Memories of Camp Meetings 


NE of my 

the old-time camp meetings at 
Creek Camp Ground, when I was 
young girl. I wonder how many are 
ing who pitched their tents around that 
arbor? 


happiest memories is of 
Honey 
justa 
liv- 


immense 

It seems but yesterday that at the dawn 
of day the old horn sounded for morn- 
ing prayer. How sweet, and pure 
the morning air, how happy everybody 
seemed, and how calm and peaceful the 
service! Then there was the “love 
feast” at 9 reaching at 11 
o'clock, afternoon und = secret 
prayer at sunset. I remember the 
social times _we had, too, 10 or 20 couples 
of us. There were walks 
shaded roads, raids on melon 
and orchards, delightful horseback rides 
so common then in the Sout! 

Then there was the 
prayer, the old-time songs, the zealous 
pleading sermon—all coming so vividly 
that I am living them again, so 
real they seem. 

MRS. L. H. 
Stephenville, Texas. 


III.—Old-time Dresses, Cooks, and 


House Servants 


Y GRANDPARENTS moved from 
North Carolina to Central Alabama 
in 1821, coming all the way by land. 

The rich planters bought slaves for 
every requirement of labor on the planta- 
tion. They did the farm work and also 
made everything that was used on the 
plantation, such as plowstocks, plow lines, 
cotton baskets, horse collars, and other 
things too numerous to mention. Two 
or more fire-makers, a carriage driver, a 
yard and garden man, and as many 
housemaids as the family required were 


fresh 


o'clock, p 
service 


good 


along the 
patches 


call to evening 


over 


PHILLIPS. 


owned by the wealthy planters. . There 
werg two or more to do the washing and 
ironing and two cooks, to do the 
plain cooking and one the pastry. Young 
men were hired to manage the 
and were called overseers. 

Mother says that grandfather bought 
her five fine dresses the year she was 
first a grown young lady. They were 
silk beraize, a mozambique, a real silk, 
a wool and silk mixed poplin, and a very 
fine muslin. There was only one style 
then, which was very wide. Some of her 
dresses had seven ruffles, and she made 
every stitch by hand and not a stitch was 
perceptible. My mother attended a fe- 
male school when she was a girl. Their 
uniform for winter was green calico, 
with pink calico for summer. Calico was 
then very costly. 

There were 
ante-bellum homes 


one 


white 
slaves, 


a great many beautiful 
with groves of huge 
evergreen oaks, magnolias, and other 
trees and shrubbery, with spacious, well- 
kept yards and gardens. Every home had 
a large and abundant orchard and vine- 
yard. Cider was made. every week and 
wine of all kinds was put up for winter 
use. Cake with wine was an occasional 
dessert for the family table in all homes. 

The ladies usually rode horseback, 
wearing very long riding-skirts or habits 
Still, they owned fine Near 
the gates of some houses were on one 
side a large mound. made up of brick 
with a huge palm or. cactus and on the 
other side to correspond was with 
steps for the ladies to mount their horses. 

There was no ice, so meats, butter, 
and milk were kept in a large trough 
dug from a log and placed in a house by 
the side of a deem cold well, the water 
being changed several times a day. The 
water was turned out by an opening near 
the end of the trough with a large peg 
and when the peg was removed the wa- 
ter was carried off by a small ditch out 
f the yard 


carriages. 


i stile 


indulgence, a 
purpose of 
indmother 
fans 


Barbecue was a frequent 
servant being trained for the 
barbecuing all the meats. G 
raised peafowls and she had two fly 
made of the tail feathers. which 
three or four feet long with ornamental 

indies. These fans long enough 

small darkies could keep flies off 
dining-table 


were 
were 


across the 
ved by ex- 
ie old-time 
r home long 


[ was reared in a family 
slaves and a great many 
yractices were kept upein 
after the war 

A TYPICAL 

Russellville, Ala. 


[V.—Paying Debts With Confed- 
erate Money 


E WERE fortunate in 

settle all of our debts 
he war with Confederate money. This 
made it easier for us to get along com- 
fortably during the hard times just after 
the war ended. 

Just to give an idea of what farm pro- 
duce brought in Confederate money, I 
will mention a trip I made to Columbia, 
S. C., just before the war ended. 


We still owed about $1,500 for a pair 
of horses we had bought and I wanted 
to sell enough on that trip to settle for 
them. I carried a cow and calf, which 
brought $650; 40 yaney.e of butter at $10 


CTHERNER. 


SOU 


being able to 
made during 


a pound; 40 dozen eggs at $10 a dozen; 
10 geese at $10 each; and 14 chickens at 
$7 each. As a result of my trading, I 
returned home with enough money to 
settle our last remaining debt. 

My father was killed and at the close 
of the war our slaves were freed. As 
most of my father’s estate was in Con- 
fedecrate money, it was lost, but as I have 
said, we owed no debts which had to be 
paid in gold, and after awhile we settled 
our affairs so we could live comfortably. 

S. W. DOMINICK. 

Greenwood, S. C. 





Stripping Cotton Increases 
uares 


S MANY farmers in the South hesi- 
tated to try the Florida method of 
boll weevil control this summer because 
they were afraid that stripping the early 
squares would reduce the yield, several 
experiments were conducted by the Mis- 
sissippi State Plant Board to determine 
what the Tesults of this operation would 
be. A similar experiment in Florida 
last year showed that stripping stimu- 
lated the plants so that in a short time 
the stripped plants had put on more 
squares than the unstripped or normal 
plants, and the Mississippi experiments 
have proved this to be true in every case. 
In one 
were used, each containing 
cotton. On June 15, when the squares 
were stripped from one of the plats, 
there were 39 squares in each plat. Eight 
days later the stripped plants had put on 
93 squares, while the normal plants 
showed an increase of only 73. On July 
2, only 17 days after stripping, the strip- 
ped pl had already surpassed the 
10rmal plants in the total number of 
squares, the 10 stripped stalks having 
183 squares, while the 10 normal stalks 
had increased only 130, making a total 
of 169 ares on the normal plants as 
compared with 183 on the stripped plat. 
Similar results are being reported from 
the state where this method 

and with the assurance 
actually increases the 
It is probable that a 
farmers will try this 


test at Poplarville, two plats 
10 stalks of 


ants 


squ 


all parts of 
is being tried, 
that 
umount of fruit. 
large number of 
method next year. 


If You Have Any Kick, Tell Us 
Now 


UR Progressive Farmer subscription 

force has comparatively little to do 
at this season of the year, whereas in 
winter it_is simply overwhelmed with 
work, 

Nevertheless, a lot of good friends 
who have something to complain of will 
keep it to themselves until every sub- 
scription clerk is busier than a bee in a 
tar bucket. To every subscriber, there- 
fore, we should like to say right now: 

1, Look at the label on page 1 of this 
issue, see whether your name is spelled 
right, and whether the date showing 
when your time is out is all right, and 
if not right, write us now. 

2. If you are getting two copies, 
write us now, enclosing both labels, or 
advising us exactly the name and ad- 
dress (initials and all) used on each copy. 

3. If you haven’t received anything 
you have ordered in connection with The 
Progressive Farmer, tell us now. 

4. Or if you have heard neighbors 
complaining about any of these things, it 
will be a favor to us if you will give us 
their names and addresses so we can 
write them. 


stripping 








T IS a marvelous reflection that the whole 
soil passes every few years through . the 
bodies of worms. Long before the plow was 
invented land was, in fact, regularly plowed 
by worms. It may be doubted whether there 
are many other animals which have played 
so important a part in. the history of the 
earth as these creatures.—Charles Darwin. 


. 
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By J. H. WOOD 


Culling: Capacity in Fowls 
HE relative size of the body cavity 
containing the digestive and egg- 
making organs is termed’ capacity. 

Capacity is measured by the distance 

from the pelvic bones to the breast or 

keel bone. Capacity 

is easily measured 

in finger widths (an 

average finger being 

about 34 of an inch). 

Hold the bird by the 

legs in the left hand 

with the head under 

the left arm. Next 

step is to see how 

MR. WOOD many fingers you can 

place between the pelvic bones which are 

on each side of the vent. Capacities 

here will vary from no fingers'on poor 

layers to four fingers in the best layers. 

The fingers should then *be placed be- 

tween the pelvic bones and the lower or 

back end of the breast or keel bone. 

This capacity will run from one finger 

in poor producers to five or six fingers 
in the heaviest producers. 

A bird showing less than , fingers 
between the pelvic bones cad 2 Vv, fingers 
to the breast bone should be culled out. 
It is impossible for a small capacity bird 
to digest enough food to produce many 
eggs. Capacity will vary in different 
sized breeds. The larger breeds will 
naturally show a little more capacity 
than the smaller sister breeds. 

The back should also be considered 
when looking for capacity. The best 
producers will have wide backs carried 
well back to the tail. Small, narrow, 
pinched backs show lack of capacity and 
should be eliminated. 


Quality 

HE quality or feeling of the nesh and 

bones in different individuals the 
flock varies at this season of the year, 
according to the past production. A high 
producing bird uses up all the surplus 
hard fat and leaves the flesh soft, pliable, 
and flabby. The flesh of the poor pro- 
ducer, on the other hand, will be found 
hard and stiff. The pelvic bones of the 
high producer will be found thin and 
pliable while those of the poor producer 
will be found thick and stiff. 


Head Points 

COS producer will generally have 

a clean, refined head, with a bright, 
prominent looking eye, and a_ short, 
curved beak. Those sleepy, slant-eyed, 
Jong-beaked, crow-headed individuals 
are not generally productive. Neither 
are those individuals having overhang- 
ing eyebrows. 

All of the points mentioned in this and 
Previous issues should be considered 
when culling. A bird should not be dis- 
posed of on any one weakness, as there 
are exceptions to all rules. However, 
few mistakes can be made when’ several 
sections are considered. With a little 
Study and practice, culling will be found 
easy and prove profitable. 

____ DETERMINING PRESENT PRODUCERS 
Characters Laying Hen | Non-laying Hen 


Large, oblong, moist |Small, round, dry, 
and flabby. and puckered. 


Rigid and cling 
together. 


of 








Pliable and well 
spread. 


Large, bright red, 


Small, pale and 
full and warm. cold, 








r 


f 
44, 


MRS. MAE WALLACE AND HER PURE- 
BRED BOURBON RED TURKEYS 

this Mississippi woman, whose home is in 

y, gets a profit from her flock. 
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Edition— Clreulation 
Georgia-Alabama.... 85,000 Ga., Pia., 
c ee Texas ena 8. 
Carolinas-Virginia... N. C., = 
Mississippi Valley. . 
Combination rate—all four editions . 


States Covered— 
and Ala... 


» and Va. 
ria, ona Tenn... 


Livestock Display— 
3.50 per inch 
$3.00 per inch 
$4.00 per inch 
$4.00 per inch 
$12.50 per inch 


Classified — 
6 cents per word 
5 cents per word 
8 cents per word 
8 cents per word 
cents per word 


Okla..... 





Each initial, number or amount counts as a 





word. Biate Slainiy what editions you wish to use. 


Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





LIVESTOCK 


CHESTER WHITES 
— 








Registered Chester Pigs—Now ready. 


Ranch, Purvis, - 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Pigs. J. K. 8. 


Choice 
Boggy Hollow 





Poland-China Holland, 


Miss 

Registered Poland-China Pigs 
each; $15 ver pair. Bred sows and gilts cheap. 
side Stock Farm, Sycamore, Ala 


RED POLLS 


South—Dual 
‘rite us your wants. 
Springs, Va., Halifs Ax 


SHEEP 
Rams Donald Green 


““Shropshires of Merit— From 
tered rams and early 1923 ram 
up. These are quality rams of 
distinguished Shropshire type. M. F. 
comb, Greenwood, Va 


Registered 
Blue Springs, 
Liberator blood; $8 
River- 





Best for the | 
tle teef, n i 
Stock Farm, | 


Purpose Red Px Med Cat- 
Os Grove 
ister c ounty 


‘Tilinois. 
Regis 
for $30 
and 
New- 


~ Oakland, 


Hall 


__ Shropshire 

Wavertre e 
lambs for sale 
choicest breeding 
{ Churchill 


Cabbage, Collard and 
rieties. liled, postpaix 7 
expressed, $l. W alter Par is, 
Cc abbage Plants RB . 
rts weather; 3 
Shive 


NURSERY STOCK 


Tomato P 


Savoy 
stands 


We pay 


all 


charges. rs « Gi 


(19) 773 


LOUISIANA 


Mississippi Bottom Land at $50—WiIIl sell a limited 
quantity of cleared land in Madison Parish, Louis- 
jana, miles west of Vicksburg, Miss. One-tenth 
cash, balance in 10 annual installments, 6 per cent 
interest, payable annually; to persons familiar with 
mixed farming and accustomed to manual labor, 
will rent to any able to supply themselves, 
option to buy at $50. Soil second to none. 
tected from overflow. Admirably adapted to 
corn and cotton. On gravel road. Consolidated School 

Tallulah, 3 miles. Excellent railroad pacilities, 
is not philanthropy. We are large land-owners 
believe it to our interest to establish a number 

of such farmers in our community. G. P. Blair, Man- 
ager, Tallulah, La, 


i OTHER STATES 


I Have Small 40-Acre | Farms and t p—In Washing- 
ton Miss., the heart of the Delta to sell 
white Very easy terms. W. A. Everman, 
Greenville, 


Fine 





on 
2 


ounty 

farmers. 

Miss. 

150-Acre Farm-—Conveniently and 

us York River; fully equip; 
ears amortUzatlion , 


al Apartinenfs, _ Baltin 





beautifully 
$5,000. cash, 
Herbert Crom- 
fd 





1 the best 


‘nis want- 


Trees and Other Trees for Sale 
{ now for fall shipr 


Dept 


Extra Choice, Bred-u Early 
Grafted Paper Shell an Trees 
pecan nursery in world over > guarant | 
log and orice list free. Bass Pecan Company, 
berton, Miss 

Now 
Stuart, 


Concord Nursery 





zr, Budded and 
r 8 Largest 
Cata- 
Lum- 


Boo ing Orders for Budde Pecan Trees— 
Schley and Success for fal! delivery Ship- 
ments start November 15th Stock guaranteed to 
please or money refunded Send for folder. Harlan 
F arms Nursery, Lockhart Alabama 

It Will Pay You to Write for Our Prices and Free 
68-Page Catalog—All kin 1s of fruit trees, plants, vines, 
shrubs. Fine large budd ed peaches and 
one-year apple trees, i né large lots, by parcel 
post, express, freight, or carload Tennessee Nur- 
sery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn 





PET STOCK 


DOGS 





SEED 


“~CLOVER 





-~18 months old; one 3 months; good blood. 


rtsfleld, Childersburg Ala. 
White Collie Pups 
Riverside Stock Farm, 
Pedigreed Airedale 
$12.50. N. J. Gant, 
ville, Tenn. 
Registered Walker Hound Pups for 
papers furnished. Apply to J. M. Baker, 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANCONAS 
Ancona Cockerels eens Strain) 
$2 to $3; choice, $5. Vv. W. 


Setter 

_N. H 
Subject. to registration; $10 each, 
Sycamore, Ala 

Pups Males, $15; fer 
Independent Life Building, 





rales, 
Nash 





Sale—$15 each; 
Newtonville, 











Purebred 
months old, 


8S iC. 
d o 5 
Albertville, Ala, 


—2 
Stott, 





GAMES 
Irish Black Breasted Red Games 
ters, April hatch, $1 each; hens, 
Walter Lester, Columbiana, Ala 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Beautiful Reds 
8. M. De Shazo, 





-Pullets and roos- 
$1.50; cocks, $5. 





From Boston and Garden winners. 


Greenville, 
BABY CHICKS 


catalog free. < 








Chicks—6e up. Big ymfort Hatchery, 
Windsor, M 

Purebred Chicks—7c 
ree. Booth 


iri 





up! 2 best varieties, Catalog 


Hatchery, ( Mo 


PLANTS PORES 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION—TOMATO 
Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. 
Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala 
Cabbage and Onion 
to plant growers. © 
Virginia 








Special wholesale 


Seed Company, 


Seeds 
ouncill 


prices 
Franklin, 





and Of best 
shipping 
Postpaid: 

Plant Co., 


Collard Plants 
August 20th and « 
500, $1; collect, 
Thomasville Ge 


va- 
ntinue 
1,000, 


Tomato, Cabbage 
Trieties. Begin 
through summer. 
$1.25. Thomasville 


Wetneus Re-sow- 


Every Acre, Every Year, 
] zambert, 


ing—For soils, hay, grazing Folder free 
Darlington, Ala. 
Crop Crimson Clover Seed 
per wding to qualty; 
selvidere Belvidere, Tenn. 


RYE 
Fulg chum Oats—Write 
J. Salley, Box P.F., Salley, S. | c. 
Abruzzi Rye—20 bushel lots, $1.60 bushel 
one-four a, balance C. O. D. H. R. Melntosh, 
ville, N , 


Clovers on 





ned, $7.50 to 
less. 


lot 


Reclea 


bu ace larger 
Grain Co, 





for prices, Olin 


Abruzzi Rye 





eash, or 
Hayes- 





MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
ver $7 





Alfalfa, $7 bushel; Swees clo 
$12; Grimm alfalfa, 922.50 
back. Meier Seed Co., Dept. P oF 


_ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT _ 


mm. ABAMA 


40 Acres—25 cultivated; water, 

rooms, barn, 11 grades, nine-m«¢ ths school, 

stores, bank, healthful. reasonable; 
“Owner,” Box 52, Marbury 


For Sale 
Will sell land 
aceessible to pik 
water. Write 

Pecan 
oped by us, 
adapted for sto 
buyer got 
Pecan Spec 








wired; six 
churches, 
terms. 


5.000 to 6,000 Act e Timber 
5 


fee simple for 





ney r 
talis ts, Lax khart, 








1 175 


store 


ranges and Grape- 
schools; excel 


eae 


$400 Gets Farm Home With 
fruit—5 Acres—Near church 
advantages; good markets; level loamy 
riety choice products ; wire fences; 
guavas, mulberries, beautiful flower 
foriable oak-shaded dwelling 
try house Low 
equipment 
page 16 Illus. 
free, Strout 
Jacksonville, 


‘shrul 


" $400 
throug h “Pic ri 
GE Graham 


s and 
"Barg 


Cc atalog I 
Agency, 


Farm 
Fla 











Advertisements in our Farmers’ 
may be run at rates printed at the t 


products. 
inc! sedate Camas aimee) Said seaiee a sda SR 
PUBLISHERS THE 


next available issue and run it 





sees eeeeeeeee 


inchods’ name and 





USE THIS BLANK 


FOR ORDERING 


YOUR Advertisement! 


Exchange 
top of ‘Gus 
readers, numbering 370,000 will furnish a satisfactory market for surplus 
Write and send your ad today. 


OFF 
PROGRESSIVE 


Please start my advertisement con 


to cover cost of these insertions. 


eddeaia: in your advertisement. 
abbreviation counts as one word. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Cards columns 
Our 


and Breeders’ 
columns each week. 


HERE — 
FARMER :— 


taining words with your 


times. I enclose remittance 


PGEPONE. 565000 


AD HERE 





Each initial and 


ARMER 


AND FARM WOMAS 














‘chewing, 





rm Loan Service’’—As exci 
Alabama for the 
the largest ins 


“Jemison Fa 
correspondents in 
Insurance Company 
the world, we are prepared to make loans on improved 
farms from $1,000 to $100 000, terest rates from @ 
per cent up; terms, 5, 6, 7 ai id 10 yea Prompt in- 
spections ; inspection fee. Write or phone. Particu- 
lars on request. Jemison & Company, Inc., North 
2ist St Birmingham, Ala We have three experi- 
enced men doing exclusive farm Jan ' inspecting 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _ 


> Month—dov- —iov- 
Franklin Institute, 


e financial 
litan f 
company in 





Men, Women, 
ernment jobs. Steady. List 
Dept. 13-189, Rochester, N. Y 


Roys-Men Become Atom mobile 
Write 
Fi 


Girls iris Wat ante a 


free. 





$35 week, 
Institute, 


Experts 
Earn while learning. Brat Klin 
Dept. B-41 B- 117, 1 Rochester, N. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Men, Women, Boys, Girls, ery to 60, Willing to 
Government Positions—$117-$190, traveling or 
write Mr. Ozment, 225, St. Louis, Mo., 
immediately 
Earn $110 to $25 








All 





Monthly, Expenses Paid, as Rail- 

way Traffic Inspector—Position guaranteed after three 

months’ spare time study, or money refunded, _Ex- 

opportunities Write for free Booklet @-92, 

Business Trai ning Inst Buffalo, N. Y. 

_AGENTS 

Shade, Beauty and Delicious 

Trees—Agents wanted. Concord 
Concord, _Ga, 
an Hou 


mending 
liette 


- Profit, Pie asure, 
Plant Pecan 
Dept. E 


1 Make a Dollar 
patch for instantly 
Sample package free. ( 
Amsterdam, N. Y 


| Mendets, a 
cs in all uten- 
Mfg. Co., Dept. 





At home or at 
Splendid op- 
Shoe Company, 


Direct to Ladies 

line. Liberal pay 
now Style-Arch 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dr. El 


Shoes 
selling 
Apply 
Bladg., 
Agents—F ree 
Soap—19 full 
coffee, extracts, 
toilet soap 
postal today I 
Dayton, Ohio 
$12 Daily 
Wool and 
Going like 
ish, take 
daily Mac- 
icinnati, Ohio 
SALESMEN 

anted All or part time M1! big 
Chief Ail Weather Tire Patch, 
Box 666 sirminghar 


P: 


Agents—Sell 
work Fast 
Tdortunity 
505 Butler 
liott’s Vege 
right out of 
products, laundry 
furnished 
Harley Company, 


Sample 
sized packages 
pices, . 
samples Everything 
epartment -128, 


Sweat- 


Easy—lIntroducing Ladies 
! Latest 


Artificial Silk-—12 rs 
— 1 simply she 


Agents 
ers in Silk 
novelties 
ples we furt 
Your pa 
1188, Ch 


4 ’ a 
0 ( Chee “Mill 


Men w money 
sajling Big sticks and 
sthys stuck 


wor 


Permanent 
terms. Concord Nurseries, 


MACHINERY 


Mills. 


Dept 


Saw Mills for Tractors Shing 


Loach Co,, Atlanta, Ga 
**Liquidatin Sale’’—4 Model W 
$800; 6 Ne er d-b 
D-43 3-disk ws “ach; 6 Oliver 9-foot 
packers, $60 each; 3 new trucks All new implements, 
Hooper Motor Company, Selma, Ala. 
(Steel) Vine Cutter—Wonderful time and 
saver Cuts ttato vines clean off beds 
digging 1 toes Fastens to any plow, Ex- 
simple } men. All dealers, or direct, 
charges repaid. A. B. Purdom, Blackshear, 


Cletrac tractors, 
ard plow 7 Oliver 
culti- 


Purdom 
labor 
while 
tremely 
$7.50, 
Georgia. 


piles on harvester or 
and shocks equal corn 

$25 with fodder- 
and catalog free, 
Process Harvester Co., 


Harvester. —Cuts and 

Man and horse cuts 
Sold in every state. Onl 
attachment Testimonia 
picture of harvester 
Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Seven Top Turnip Seed 40c Ib., 
China shoats, 5 months old, $12. 
§ Satis action guaranteed oD. G 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES _ 


for good 
Birmingham, 


Corn 
windrows 
binder, 
tying 
showing 
Salina, 








Poland- 
furnished, 
Ala. 


postpaid. 
Pedigree 
Thomas Dutton, 


farm. Nannie 


, Ala. 


thange—G 1d business 


2007 4 Third Ave., 
HONEY 


Extracted 
Die kins mm, 





gallon, 
Fla. 


per 


Nice 
Springs, 


Honey—$1.80 
Alfred Bonita 


‘KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak Finishing we Mail-—-Films Developed 
Prints 3c to 5g. W. White, Drawer 1112, 
mingham, Ala 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Draping-Making — $30 
Sewing ex- 
Write ii 
Rocheste 


Honey 
postpaid. 





Taee— 
Bir- 








Women—Learn Gown 
Learn while earning. Fascinating. 
Sample lessons free. 
Institute, Dept. B-540, 


Girls, 
week. 
perience unnecessary. 
mediately. Franklin 
New York, 





PATENTS 


Patents—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linian), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg, 
Washington, D. C. Honorable Methods. 


PRINTING 
s to Use Printed Stationery—500 letterheads 
Write name and addréss plainly. 
9. Box 803, Birmingham, Ala. 
PRODUCE 


Express Hides, Beeswax, Tallow to Athens Hide Co., 
Athens, Ga. 











It Pay 
or envelopes for $3. 
Arthur Phillips, P. 











TOBACCO 


Tobacco—Chewing, 5 Ibs., $1.2 10, 
1.25; 10, #2. Farmers’ Vinton, 





Homespun 
$2.50. Smoking, 5 Ibs., $1 
Mayfield, Ky. Be 

For Sale — Leaf Tobacco — 

5 Ibs., $1.50; 10 Ibe, 
Ibs., $2. Jno. W. Jones, Grower, 

Leaf Tobacco—Chewing, 5 I 
ing, 5 Ibs., .25; 10, $2. Pipe and recipe free. Pay 
when received. United Tobacco Gr: vers, Mayfield, Ky. 


Natural Red Leaf Tobacco — Direct to consumer, 
sid bes grade, 5 Ibs., ay 75. Smoking 5 We., 
$135. . B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. Reference, ‘Bank 


wc 


Extra good. Prepaid: 
$2.50; smoking, 10 


Greenfield, Tenn. 
$1.75; 10, $3. Smok- 











ei Cord. 
S EL597 
coteteentee petra 24 





Sold by weight po Products _ 


Highest quality— 





Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 


farm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. 


APotio-KeysTone Galvanized Sheets not only excel for Roofing and Siding 
purposes, but are specially adapted for Oulverts, Tanks, Spouting, and all ex- 
posed sheet meta! work. Krveronr © Copper Steel Bookies Tin Plates also give 
unequaled service. Sold by leading metal merchan Look for 


Enjoy your Chicago visit at the 


¥ oe the Keystone 
AN, below regular brands. Shall we send our valuable * Rotter Buildings” booklet? 


#2 02a AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. THE Hore. OF onercr SERVICE 


TERRACES SARBEN 








Join the thousands 
of progressive farmers 


who are cutting the cost of their 
implements by buying 


under the 


OLINE Plan 


It eliminates the wastes of old methods 
and shares the savings with you. 


See the Moline Dealer and have him 
show you why he can save you more 
money on high-grade implements than 
any other dealer. If there is no Moline 
man near you, write us today and we 
will send you the money-saving facts. 


The farmer must pay less for what he 
buys—and get more for what he sells 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INc. 


RE-ORGANIZED - POWERFULLY CAPITALIZED 
Makers of High-Grade Implements for 60 Years 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Write today for full information 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INC., Moline, Illinois. 


Send me your Booklet telling how I can buy high-grade implements under 
thenew Moline Plan and save money. 


P.F. 8-11 





My name —. 
My city 











]CKINS 
7 B , 8 


A PATTERN 


Example sheds a genial ray 
Of light that men are apt to borrow; 
So, first improve yourself today, 
And you'll improve your friends tomorrow, 





GOOD ADVICE 
When you walk 
And when you fliv 
Look both ways 
And try to live 
—Detroit Motor News 
TOBACCO OBEDIENCE 
“Why do you use such a long cigar 
holder?” 
“The doctor told me to keep away from 
tobacco.”—Public Health. 


RUN DOWN 
Hubb: “Haven’t I always given you my 
salary check on the first of every month?” 
Wife: “Yes, but you never told me you got 
paid on the first and the fifteenth, you em- 
bezzler!” 
WONDERFUL 
Sideshowman: “Step in, gents, and see the 
armless wonder trim his finger nails with his 
feet. Most wonderful performance!” 
Doubting Thomas: “If he’s armless he 
can’t have any finger nails to trim. 
Showman: “True, that’s what makes it so 
wonderful. Step up, gents. 


WHAT, INDEED? 
you remember 
bachelor, six 


Irate Woman: “Say, you, d 
marryin’ me to Albert Blinks, 
months ago?” 

Justice of Peace: 
I do.” 

“Irate Woman: “Well, wotcl 
about it? He’s escaped.” 


“Why, er—yes, I think 


er goin’ to do 


TWO “OUGHT-TO’S” 

Just after automobiles were invented a man 
driving one stopped by the side of the road 
where a farmer was tinkering with a mowing 
machine. 

“Well, what’s that thing you 
demanded the farmer. 

“Why, that’s an au-to-mo-bile,” answered 
the car-owner carefully. “What is it you 
have there?” 

“Well, mine ought-to-mow-hay” 
farmer, “but it don’t.” 


have there?” 


said the 


IT PAYS TO BE CHARITABLE 


A shabbily dressed man was standing on 
the streets of Washington, D. C. At a win- 
dow of a near-by house a woman observed 
persons who were passing occasionally step 
up to him and pass some money. Touched 
at this scene, the woman hurriedly wrote a 
note: “Never say die,” and, placing it in an 
envelope with a two-dollar bill, went out and 
gave it to the man. 

Four days later, returning from a shopping 
expedition, she was accosted by the man, 
who said: 

“Here you are, lady—thirty-four dollars. 
Never Say Die won the race at sixteen to 
one.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS |. 


——By J. P. Alley 
(Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 











T DON’ SEE,WHAH ALL DE 
HANTS COMESZFUM; WEN’ 
AAMAN, GIT“ re HEAVEN ~ 
HE" WANTERSSTAY DAH, 
ENEFN DE DEBIL GIT. 


“IM HE CAINT “ec 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 





“Some folks is po’, but ’spectable; an Z 
some is jes’ po’l” . S 








